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A LETTER TO THE NEXT GENERATION 


FROM ED TESSIER 


1989 TIME College Achievement Award Winner and 
Activist for Rights of People with Disabilities 


The world is counting on you — the 
children of the next generation. We 
hope that you will be committed to 
solving our pollution problems. We 
pray that you will have the wisdom to 
end our terrible dependence on weap- 
ons. We want you to have enough 
strength to close the growing gap be 
tween rich and poor. However, I am 
afraid we are giving you too little 
support to accomplish these impor 
tant goals. 

It is hard for us to accept our mis- 
takes. but I will be honest with you. 
Our worst mistake is that we do not 
care for our children as well as we 
should. Society labels many of its 
children failures long before they 
have achance to succeed. In fact, only 
five years ago, my life was labeled “a 
tragedy, a terrible waste.” 

I was 16 years old when | had an 
accident that paralyzed me from the 
chest down. | was changed from a 
lively young man into a scared boy on 
life support. | was unsure of what 
would happen to me, but I knew that 
I still wanted the success I had 
dreamed of before my accident. For 
tunately, a year of rehabilitation 
helped me adapt to my physical limi- 
tations. When | left the hospital, | was 
ready to work hard for my goals. 

The barrier of lowered expecta- 
tions almost stopped me. Even though 


I was a good student, counselors ad 





vised me not to pursue my education. 


In the past, the “Open Forum” series sponsored by 
Volkswagen 
has featured letters by prominent figures in American culture. 
They've shared their ideas and views with our readers 
and those who'll inherit the earth someday. But what does Please See Inside 
today’s generation have to say about the future? 
Ed Tessier is one voice that speaks for them. 


Ninth in a series 





“I have made a lifetime commitment to prove 
to myself and others that, as a person with a disability, 
I ama person first and nothing less.” 


Social workers told me that compa- 
nies would not hire me and that I 
should not worry-the government 
would help care for me. “Take it easy, 
Ed,” they said. “You've been through 
a lot. Why don’t you stay home for a 
while?” They looked at the wheelchair 
and ignored the person in it. 

Why should my disability have 
prevented me from earning a degree, 
building a career or starting a family? 
Why do we tell many of our children 
that we do not value who they are and 
what they can contribute? Why do we 
deny them the tools to develop their 
skills? We spend little on inner-city 
schools, assuming that many minority 
children are not “academically in- 
clined.” We call impoverished chil- 
dren “troubled” or “slow learners,” 
while the government reduces their 
in-school nutrition programs. We do 
not place young women in advanced 
math courses, assuming “women 
can’t do well in science.” What do we 
fail to achieve because we are told not 
to try? 

Ignoring the abilities and potential 
of children does more than restrict 
their dreams. When we do not ask 
young people for their help, they 
question themselves. (It felt terrible 
to be told | was not needed, I won- 
dered if my disability would leave me 
helpless and hopeless.) Guided by 
fear of their own inadequacies, our 
unappreciated children feel they have 
nothing to lose when they look to 
drugs for security. When they are 
excluded from participating in highly 
valued pursuits, they may search for 
acceptance in gangs. Hoping to be 
needed by someone, boys and girls 
may start having children as soon as 
their bodies will allow it. 

Tell every single child in your gen- 
eration they are needed. When I real- 


The opinions expressed in this ess¢ 


ized that I was needed by our 
country’s huge disability community, 
I once again felt a sense of purpose 
and duty. I became proud of who I was 
and what I could do. Lam 21 now, and 
for four years Lhave struggled against 
the stereotypes and misconceptions 
that confront people with disabilities. 








[have insisted that government, busi- 
nesses and schools advance the rights 
and dignity of people with disabilities. 
I have had successes and failures and, 
with each effort, | learn more and 
grow stronger. | have met many other 
people like myself. Our combined 
efforts have formed the disability 
rights movement which strives to give 
the 36 million Americans with dis- 
abilities the freedom to explore their 
rich talents. 

I have made a lifetime commitment 
to prove to myself and others that, as 
a person with a disability, | am a 
person first and nothing less. You 
should not fear commitments such as 
these. They do not dampen our free- 
doms, they awaken our humanity. 
When we join with others to promote 
something of value, we experience a 
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deep sharing. We realize that we are 
united by the same frustrations, wor- 
ries and hopes. 

Our world is increasingly complex, 
and it is easy to feel distant from other 
people, races and cultures. Their 
problems may seem unimportant. 
You might think their tragedies are 
their loss only, In truth, when some 
groups are separated and alone, we 
all lose. 

Despite the appearance of differ- 
ences among us, we all stand on a 
common earth, We must assemble all 
our resources to overcome the envyi- 
ronmental and social problems we all 
face. And we cannot rely on the failed 
answers of the past to sustain us. We 
were wrong when we thought that 
medical advances alone would make it 
possible for people with disabilities to 
become accepted into society. We are 
wrong, today, if we think new weap- 
ons will keep us safe — only peaceful 
coexistence can do that. Technology 
has not solved drug abuse, famine or 


‘homelessness. We need cooperation, 


not better engineering. We must help 
ourselves. 

Please build a heritage of excel- 
lence to pass on to your children. 
Raise your own goals, and your ac- 
complishments will guide your chil- 
dren through their great challenges. 
When lowered expectations block 
your children, you can raise their 
sights. Tell them that in their time the 
strength of their combined effort will 
be needed more than ever before. 
Show them that we must free the full 
potential of every person, disabled, 
minority, poor or simply young. 


—— 


Ed Tessier 


y are solely those of the author. 








THE COLLEGE 
ACHIEVEMENT AWARDS 


How Far Will 


Your Talent Take You? 


TIME Magazine 
would like to help you 
find out. For the 
fourth year, TIME is 
conducting a national 
search for college juniors who have distin- 
guished themselves by their academic excellence 
and, more importantly, exceptional achievement 
outside the classroom. Fields of interest might 
include community service, student govern- 
ment, science, the arts or athletics. The 
possibilities are limited only by your excellence. 


Twenty winners will be selected and each will 
receive the following: 


w $3,000 in achievement awards money 


[- 





w An invitation to the 
awards dinner in New 
York hosted by TIME 
and by Volkswagen 
United States 

g Anall-expense paid trip to New York City 

w A day with the editorial staff of TIME 


The 20 winners will be showcased in TIME 
Magazine. Additionally, press releases and 
photographs of each student will be distributed 
to the winners’ schools and hometown 
newspapers. 

Find out how far your talent can take you. Fill out 
an application for the TIME College Achieve- 
ment Awards. Call today: 1 (800) 523-5948. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF MILO 
AND OTIS. Milo is a barnyard 
kitten and Otis his dogged friend 
in this live-action children’s film 
narrated by Dudley Moore. If 
cute were still a word of approv- 
al, Masanori Hata’s charming 
parable would earn it. 


WIRED. The saddest thing 
about John Belushi’s death 
might be this requiem—the 
movie Hollywood tried to stop. 
Next time, guys, try harder 


COOKIE. English teenager 
Emily Lloyd brings an acute 
ear and a fetching presence to 
her role as a Brooklyn punk- 
ster in this comedy about a 
Mafia don (Peter Falk) with a 
score to settle and a wayward 
daughter to raise. 





THE COCKTAIL HOUR. 
Nancy Marchand's sozzled, 
sardonic portrayal of a grande 
dame enriches A.R. Gurney’s 
Wasp family tale at Washing- 
ton’s Kennedy Center. 


THE LADY IN QUESTION. 
What is the alleged pleasure of 
a drag show? If the leading 
“lady” is unconvincing, it’s 
gross. If he’s.too convincing, 
there’s no coy guessing game. 
And if he’s just campy enough, 
the joke is over in five minutes. 
Alas, this off-Broadway farce 
lasts two hours. 


SWEENEY TODD. Stephen 


Sondheim's unlikeliest musi- 





CRITICS’ s' VOICES 


cal, a sympathetic look ata 
murderous barber and at the 
woman who recycles his vic- 
tims as meat pies, returns to 
Broadway in a shrewdly staged 
and highly tuneful chamber 
version. 


THE GEOGRAPHY OF 
LUCK. The drifters, gamblers 
and hustlers in Marlane Mey- 
er’s desert panorama mingle 
the doomed banality of Sam 
Shepard characters with the 
quixotic blessings of William 
Saroyan’s The Time of Your 
Life. At the Los Angeles The- 
ater Center. 





CROSSROADS OF 
CONTINENTS: CULTURES 
OF SIBERIA AND ALASKA, 
Seattle Center Pavilion. Art 
and artifacts by native peoples 
on both sides of the Bering 
Strait, assembled in the first 
such joint effort by the U.S. and 
Soviet Union. Through Oct. 15. 





ROLLING STONES: THE 
LONDON YEARS (Abkco). 
An avalanche of gems: 58 of 
the greatest rock-'n’-roll sin- 
gles of all time, culled from the 
Stones’ hitmaking heyday, 
1963 to 1971, including some 
| rare B-side cuts 


BRANFORD MARSALIS: 
TRIO JEEPY (Columbia) 
Some nice moments (The Near- 
ness of You, Gutbucket Steepy), 
but let’s face it: slick imitations 
| of Bird, Coltrane and Ben Web- 





ster do not a jazz genius make. 


Forget the liner-note hype, 
Jeepy, and come back when 
you've paid some dues. 


FAIRPORT CONVENTION: 
RED & GOLD (Rough 
Trade). When this British 
group started up in the late 
60s, their music was called 
“folk rock.”” Two decades on, 
the phrase is shopworn, but the 
band’s music—graced by some 
ghosts of ancient traditional 
melody—is as splendid and 
mysterious as ever. 





| 48 HOURS: RETURN TO 


CRACK STREET (cus, Sept. 
14, 8 p.m. EDT). CBS’s often ab- 
sorbing, occasionally overheat- 
ed series of slice-of-life snap- 
shots launches its new season 
by revisiting the drug scene it 
first surveyed three years ago. 


MISS AMERICA PAGEANT 
(NBC, Sept. 16, 10 p.m. EDT). 
Gary Collins and Phyllis 
George gush over the annual 
parade of swimsuits and 

baton solos. 





| EMMY AWARDS (Fox, Sept. 


17,8 p.m. EDT). The mini-series 
Lonesome Dove is the odds-on 
favorite for top honors; Ro- 
seanne Barr, notably left out 
of the acting nominations, has 
already received the biggest 
snub. 


THE NIGHTMARE YEARS 
(TNT, Sept. 17-20, 8 p.m. EDT) 
William Shirer’s memoir of 
Hitler’s Germany in the 1930s 
is re-created in an eight-hour 
mini-series. 





LORD BYRON’S DOCTOR by 
Paul West (Doubleday; $19.95) 
A brilliant tour de force about the 
cruelty of genius, starring Lord 
Byron, Percy Bysshe Shelley, his 
wife Mary (author of Franken- 
stein) and the narrator, an indis- 
creet physician. 


ANATURAL CURIOSITY 

by Margaret Drabble (Viking; 
$19.95). Inasequel to The Radi- 
ant Way(1987), theauthor offers 
a Victorian-style novel about 
some decidedly contemporary 


' English womenand men. 


LE CIRQUE DU SOLEIL. A few tattered folk 

wander into the big top and presto! turn into the 

world’s most beguiling circus performers. This 

luminous spectacle, which sets up its tent next 
week in Santa Monica, Calif., and can be seen on HBO 
throughout this month, packs more magic than Merlin’s 
wand. The Montreal-based Cirque may have lost a spangle 
or two since its first U.S. tour, but it remains, whatever 
Ringling may say, the greatest show on earth. 


THE ARTS AND RUSSIA IN REVOLUTION. 

Détente comes to Dixie as Soviet ballet, drama, 

music, film and art share the stage at the Clas- 

sics in Context Festival in Louisville. Featured 
performers include pianist Vladimir Feltsman and the 
Moscow Art Theater. Through Nov. 4. 
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COVER: Devastation in the Amazon rain forest has made it 
the front line in the battle to protect the endangered earth 


The region has survived 400 years of assaults, but now, at the peak of the annual tree burning, as 
dams flood vast areas and miners poison rivers, it is in imminent danger. See ENVIRONMENT. 
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BUSINESS: MClis 
shaking up the 
phone industry 

No longer just a brash upstart, 
the company now rivals 
AT&T asa full-service 
communications firm. 

>» Where are stock prices 
heading? Watch the Gloat 
Indicator. 
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ETHICS: Ahard 
case of contempt 
of court 

Elizabeth Morgan went to jail 
rather than let her daughter 
visit the father she accuses of 
raping the child. Was she 
right? » Helping the 
handicapped die. 
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VIDEO: Sitcoms 
abound ina 
play-it-safe fall 
Two of TV’s most respected 
creators, Steven Bochco and 
Hugh Wilson, are back with 
new comedies, but Jackie 
Mason may have cooked up 
the season's biggest winner. 
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INTERVIEW: 
Perfecting the fine 
art of giving 

Paul Mellon enjoys racing 
horses and acquiring art, 

but what he does best is give 
away money—more than 

$1 billion so far. 











DESIGN: Francois Mitterrand transforms 
Paris with a mix of major new structures 
and restorations 

Possessed of an edifice complex rivaling that of the Sun King 
himself, the French President has overseen a series of “Grands 
Projets” ranging from I.M. Pei’s triumphant glass pyramid at the 
Louvre to the behemoth that is the Big Arch at La Défense. Here 
a bad sculpture, there a fine restoration, he has changed the City 
of Light both for better and for worse. 














CINEMA: What 
shall we take the 
kids to see? 


In a movie era when even PG 
tots spout four-letter words, 
parents have a rough time 
finding appropriate fare for a 
Saturday matinee. Here’s one: 
The Adventures of Milo and 
Otis, a right charmer. 





ESSAY: Sharing 
the blame for the 
drug epidemic 

An aging baby boomer 
reluctantly concedes his 
generation’s complicity, while 
urging that a host of other 
respectable co-conspirators 
acknowledge their own guilt. 
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From the Publisher 


lying high above the verdant 

Amazon jungle, TIME corre- 
spondent Eugene Linden experi- 
enced a kind of epiphany. “I had 
thoughts oddly similar to those I 
had when I fiew in a small plane 
across the Arctic—a sense of reas- 
surance that the world still con- 
tained places so immense and so 
empty of people,” recalls Linden, 
who wrote this week’s cover story. 
“But while the emptiness of the 
Arctic is austere, the forest canopy 
that seems to extend into infinity is 
choked with life.” 

Linden has explored the com- 





Linden, lefi, and Maier in Brazil 


Amazon. The local contingent of 
our jungle team, Rio de Janeiro bu- 
reau chief Laura Lopez and report- 
er John Maier, made its own treks 
through the region. Maier was 
struck by how virtually everyone in 
the region, politician and peasant 
alike, knew that the Amazon was 
the subject of intense international 
debate. In speaking with one poor 
farmer near the Peruvian border, 
Maier reports, “As soon as I began 
asking questions, the farmer said to 
me, ‘Whose side are you on, the en- 
vironmentalists’ or ours?’ That 
question, Maier knew, has no sim- 





plex and sometimes tragic relation- 
ships between humans and nature 
in several books, including Si/ent 
Partners, which considers the im- 
plications of language experiments with apes. For this week's 
article Linden spent ten days crisscrossing the region by air, 
water and land to assess the Amazon's chances for survival. 
Says Linden: “The question is whether the concern everyone 
now has about the environment will translate into meaningful 
action.” 

Washington correspondent Dick Thompson pursued that 
question by joining a congressional fact-finding mission to the 


“Will concern about the environment 
translate into meaningful action?” 


ple answer. 


This week Massacre in Beijing: 
China’s Struggle for Democracy 
($5.95) will go on sale. Overseen by special projects editor Don- 
ald Morrison, the paperback includes eyewitness accounts and 
analysis of the events in Tiananmen Square from Beijing bureau 
chief Sandra Burton, correspondents David Aikman and Rich- 
ard Hornik and reporter Jaime FlorCruz. 
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A history written in 
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On the Art — 
of Fixi 
a Shadow 


One Hundred and Fifty 
Years of Photography 





Alfred Stieglitz, Flatiron, 1902 
National Gallery of Art, Alfred Stieglitz Collection 





light 


In the 150 years since the inven- 
tion of photography, artists have 
continually discovered new vis- 
ual possibilities in this uniquely 
modern medium. This stunning 
volume is the companion to a 
major exhibition organized by the 
National Gallery of Art and the Art 
Institute of Chicago. Its superbly 
printed images, plus its four 
accompanying essays by leading 
critics, capture the landmark 
achievements of a century and 

a half of photographic art. 





With 450 duotone and color 
illustrations, $75.00 

At bookstores or call toll-free 
800-992-6947 

? BULFINCH PRESS 
| LITTLE, BROWN 


34 Beacon Street 
Mass. 02108 
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NOTICE 


I do not consider a sale complete until goods are 
n ‘at and customer still satisfied. 
We will thank anyone to return 
perfectly satisfactory- 

Should the person 
one who is not satisfie 


fied. . _ 
or pedi eI ens we wish to avoid having 4 dis 


satisfied customer. 


wor goods that are not 
e know of any- 


reading this “ere wail consider 


@ with our goods, 


Reprinted from an L.L. Bean 1912 circular. 


Customer Satisfaction: 
An L. L. Bean Tradition 


Back in 1912, when Leon Leonwood Bean first mailed out his circulars, he included a 
notice that appears above. Satisfying customers has always been an L.L. Bean tradition. 

For the past 77 years, L.L. Bean has been supplying quality apparel, footwear and 
equipment to men and women who enjoy the outdoors. Our customers know us for 
1 the practical and functional merchandise we sell and for our “treat others as we 
4} would like to be treated” customer service. And they appreciate us because we offer 
the services that mail order customers value most. We guarantee 100% satisfaction, 
we pay shipping and handling charges, and we offer TOLL-FREE order and customer service numbers. 


We guarantee 100% satisfaction. From the beginning, L.L. guaranteed each product “to give perfect 
satisfaction in every way.” Today our guarantee is as strong and as unconditional as ever. We'll accept returns at any 
time for any reason. Your purchase will be replaced, or we will refund your money or credit your credit card. We 
simply do not want you to have anything from L.L. Bean that is not completely satisfactory. 


We pay all regular —_e and handling charges. L.L. didn't like to ask his customers to pay 
extra to do business with him. So, L.L. Bean pays the postage on all regular deliveries within the United States 
unless otherwise stated in our catalogs. This means substantial savings to mail order customers because unlike 
other catalogs, the price listed is the only amount you pay. There are no additional charges. 

We offer TOLL-FREE Order and Customer Service numbers. When you browse through our 
catalogs, you'll notice another cost-saving feature: our toll-free phone numbers. Call to place an order, request a 
catalog, or to check on an existing order. There's never a charge to you and our phone lines are open 24 hours a 
day, 365 days a year. 

Send for our FREE fully illustrated catalogs. They feature a full range of active and casual apparel and footwear. 
Outdoor sporting equipment, home and camp furnishings, practical and functional gift ideas. Order anytime, 
night or day, by phone or by mail. Our Customer Service and Telephone Representatives are always here to serve 


you. We maintain large inventories and ship promptly. And each order is sent postpaid and arrives 
unconditionally guaranteed. 


C1) Please send FREE Catalogs 


Name 
Address 
City. 





State___Zip 
L. L. Bean, Inc., 7155 Alder St., Freeport, ME 04033 


L.L.Bean 


Fall lgay 
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substitute 
for Good 


Service 











TIME'’s service to its readers 
doesn't only include over 60 
years of excellence in jour- 
nalism and photography. It 
also entails ensuring that its 
readers receive the customer 
service they deserve. For toll- 
free service, call: 


1-800- 
241-1000 


TIME’ customer service 
representatives can help you to: 










Renew your Subscription 
Early so there will be no 
interruption in your 

service. 










Renew Gift Subscriptions 
so you can guarantee 
delivery of gift 
subscriptions to your 
friends and relatives. 






Change your Address 
(please notify us four 
weeks in advance). 








Answer Questions about 
your subscription, its 
expiration or delivery 
difficulties. 


OR WRITE US: 


TIME Subscription 
Service Department 
P.O. Box 60001 
Tampa, Florida 33660-0001 


























Letters 





WORLD WAR Il 


“As terrible as 
the stories are, 
they are 
necessary to 
remind us of the 
horrors.” 


Edward B. Ryder IV, Centerport, N.Y. 





On Sept. 1, 1939, I was a military re- 
servist in Warsaw, digging antiaircraft 
ditches along the Vistula River. On Sun- 
day Sept. 3 I stood in front of the British 
embassy with a crowd of other Poles, sing- 
ing for joy at the announcement that Brit- 
ain had just declared war on Germany. 
On Sept. 6 I left Warsaw on foot. I 


| marched east along roads that were lit- 


tered with bodies, dead horses and 
bombed-out vehicles, until Sept. 17, when 
I was “liberated” by the invading Red 
Army. Your description could not have 
been more accurate [WORLD WAR II, 
Aug. 28]. After 50 years, I found myself 
reliving those events again. 

Jack Zawid 

Atlantic City 


Having been born in Warsaw, I was 
particularly interested in your mention of 
the Warsaw radio station's playing a Cho- 
pin polonaise as a morale booster during 
the battle for the city. That station’s musi- 
cal motif had been recorded by my father 
a few years previously, when he was a 
member of the Warsaw Philharmonic 
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Our family left Poland in 1936, when my 
father was engaged by the Boston Sym- 
phony. We were among the lucky ones. 

Walter Shields 
Torrance, Calif. 


It is important to note that the Ger- 
mans approved of Hitler and gave him 
great support. Without them the system- 
atic elimination of millions of Jews would 
not have been possible. It is sad that we do 
not seem to have learned anything after 
this horrible war in which 6 million Ger- 
mans and Austrians died. How else to ex- 
plain the resurgence of extremists on the 
far right in our country? 

Johannes Lohre 
Darfeld, West Germany 


To read about Nazi Germany is to 
revisit a demented period. As terrible as 
the stories are, they are necessary to re- 
mind us of the horrors. We must never 
forget, or we risk having the torch of 
peace extinguished once more. It flick- 
ered and went out 50 years ago. Never 
forget. Never again. 

Edward B. Ryder 1V 
Centerport, N.Y. 





Poland Today 


The U.S. has the opportunity to help 
Poland in the peaceful transition from a 
Communist regime to a semidemocratic 
institution [WORLD, Aug. 28]. But Ameri- 


| ca is dragging its feet at contributing signif- 


icantly to the $10 billion in aid that Poland 

has requested. This sum is small enough if 

it gives 38 million souls the chance for free- 
dom and self-determination. 

Eugene Vamos 

La Cajiada, Calif. 


Fifty years ago, on Sept. 17, 1939, I 
watched the Soviet army invade my home- 
town in eastern Poland, driving the final 
nail into the coffin of the independence of 
that nation. Now, from the safety of my 
adopted country, I watch as the Poles are 
ready to repay the favor by dislodging one 
of the cotter pins holding the Soviet empire 
together. For those in Poland and those 
who fled Soviet occupation, it is time to re- 
joice and hope. 

Samuel Lipa Tennenbaum 
West Orange, N.J. 


Uncalled-for Comments 


In her talk with TIME [INTERVIEW, 
Aug. 21], advice columnist Ann Landers 
indicated that she is more inclined to refer 
her readers to mental-health professionals 
other than psychiatrists, since approxi- 
mately 10% of the latter have admitted to 
having had sex with their patients. The ac- 
tual figure is closer to 7%. More to the 
point, recent surveys indicate that the 
prevalence of therapist-patient sex is 
about the same for all groups of mental- 
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HARLES TANQUERAY & COU 
LONDON. ENGLAND. 


Own a bottle. 


It's worth the price 
to have at least one thing in your life 
that's simply perfect. 
Tanqueray. A singular experience. 


Vol 94.6"). 100% Grain Neutral Spirits. © 1988 Schuetielin & Somerset Co. New York, N.Y 








“The best work -: 
~~ of its kind? 
a Bryer New York Times 


THE 
STAR GUIDE 
A Unique System 
for Identifying 
the Brightest Stars 
in the Night Sky 





Steven L. Beyer 


Identifying stars has 


never been easier 


Steven L. Beyer has developed a unique 
system he calls the Sky Screen to introduce 
bright stars as they appear in the East night 
by night throughout the year. By watching 
at the same hour each night, the observer 
becomes acquainted with more and more 
stars, which then become guides for wider 
celestial exploration. Among THE STAR 
GUIDE'S nearly 300 illustrations are 105 
showing the Sky Screen as it actually 
appears to the unaided eye. 


THE STAR GUIDE 
also includes: 


@ 30 constellation maps @ mythological 
significance of the constellations @ seasonal 
maps of the whole sky @ celestial features 
near each star (nebulae, galaxies, star 
clusters) @ major events in the history 

of astronomy 


“A refreshingly different 
introductory sky guide— 


a truly approachable star-identification 
book from which the layperson can learn 
some real astronomy.” 

—George Lovi, Sky & Telescope 


«“ ° 
‘A good investment 
for the library of the beginning stargazer.” 
—Robert A. Garfinkle, Astronomy 


$22.45 hardcover, $12.45 paperback at 
bookstores, or call toll-free 800-343-9204. 
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health professionals, including psycholo- 
gists, social workers and psychiatrists. 
There is no justification for singling out one 

| discipline as more culpable. 
Glen O. Gabbard, M.D., Director 
C.F. Menninger Memorial Hospital 
Topeka 


My negative remarks about psychia- 
trists were uncalled for. I know there are 
many dedicated, caring psychiatrists, and 
to have made such a sweeping generaliza- 
tion was absurd. I should have taken my 
own advice: Measure twice; saw once. 

Ann Landers 
Chicago 


Among the Ancient Trees 


l appreciated your coverage of the bat- 


VIRONMENT, Aug. 28], particularly your 
recognition that the protesters’ practice of 
driving metal spikes into trees is intended 
to disable machinery, not injure loggers. 
Worry over jobs in the timber industry is 
misdirected. My understanding is that 
more logging positions have been lost to 
management policies of overmech- 
anization than to conservation measures. 
The answer to the loggers’ economic woes 
does not lie in cutting down more trees. Ex- 
tinction of old-growth forests will end a 
logger’s livelihood more surely than the 
acts of any wild-eyed preservationist. 
Alan Spheros Brown 
Saint Johnsbury, Vt. 





You have shown a hypocritical bias 
about forest products in the U.S. Your 
weekly magazine has a large circulation 
and is printed on paper made from wood. 
You have a photograph of a logging pro- 
tester standing on a plywood platform 
among the treetops; plywood is made from 
large trees. Your homes have wooden 
trusses, studs, flooring and possibly siding. 
America’s timber is renewable, and forest 
management allows multiple use without 
reduction of wooded acreage. 

Stephen R. Moore 
Huntsville, Texas 





High-Stepping Sneakers 

I am pleased to note that America’s 
technicians are busily designing athletic 
shoes [BUSINESS, Aug. 28]. Forget the B-2 
bomber and the Trident II missile. Let’s 
start shipping sports shoes to the U.S.S.R. 
Not only will we reduce our trade deficit, 
but the Soviets’ dispositions will also un- 
doubtedly improve. 





William S. Harvie 
La Jolla, Calif. 


As a footwear-development engineer, 
[ applaud the painful accuracy of your sto- 
ry. Years of development and manufactur- 
ing in the U.S. built the foundation for the 
athletic-shoe industry. Despite $9 billion 


| tle over logging of old-growth forests [EN- | 








| 


in annual retail sales, many of us will not 

reap the profits, because we have been dis- 
placed by Asian factory workers. 

William H. Charleston 

Lakewood, N.J. 





Questions About the Flag 


Frank Trippett’s clever probings about 
flag desecration make unmistakably clear 
the absurdity of trying to protect the flag 
constitutionally [ESSAY, Aug. 28]. With the 
wit of his prose, he brings perspective to an 
issue that is too often fought with inflamed 
hearts rather than invigorated minds. 

Mark Rigg 
New Haven, Conn. 


Of course the enforcement agency for 
flag protection will be the Bureau of Alco- 
hol, Tobacco, Firearms and Flag Abuse. 

George A. Staffa 
Butler, Pa. 


Although I am sorry it is still legal to 
burn Old Glory, I take comfort in the fact 
that I can also burn Trippett’s piece of lib- 
eral drivel. And that is exactly what I did. 

Thomas C. Albus 
St. Louis 


Around July 4 I saw a cake in the im- 
age of an American flag, complete with 
carefully molded layers to suggest waving. 
Surely cutting and eating the flag is dese- 
cration, so I guess we'll need to make that 
illegal too. 

Len Trombetta 
Houston 





el 
The Real Thing 

The cartoon strip illustrating President 
Bush's decision-making process for 
developing a clean-air plan [NATION, 
Aug. 21] included a whimsical reference 
to the Clean Air Working Group. Artist 
Seymour Chwast thought the name was 
hypothetical, but his art unwittingly 
imitated reality. There is in Washington a 
real-life Clean Air Working Group. It is 
composed of about 2,000 companies, 
associations and small businesses 
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| 100, perhaps the world’s 








The Funkiest 
Half-Time Show 


For FAMU'’s Marching 100, 
every move obeys “the Law” 











BY DON WINBUSH 


n the faint light of predawn, on a fresh- 

ly mowed football field, a grueling pre- 
season practice session is under way. A 
band of panting young men and women 
are running laps and doing push-ups, sit- 
ups and jumping jacks. A coach stands by, 

| barking through a bullhorn, “You need to 


§ 





get accustomed to perspi- 
ration, people.” 

Despite the setting and 
sweating, this is neither a 
football drill nor Marine 
boot camp. It is basic train- 
ing for Florida A&M Uni- 
| versity’s famed Marching 
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American Scene 


Tallahassee, Florida 











In a word, the Marching 100 has soul. 

To make the squad takes stamina. 
Draconian auditions are staged at “the 
Patch,” a former potato field in the heart 
of the Tallahassee campus. Many an aspir- 
ing musical career has been scuttled by the 
physical demands of trying to learn, then 
hone to perfection, the band’s exaggerat- 
ed-action marching style, with its accent 








MESNAZIION 


warned by their parents, they usually re- 
port to camp with muscles already toned 
and a granite can-do expression. Not so 
the unwary newcomers, who stand out be- 
cause they are huffing and puffing. This 
year initiation day was barely two hours 
old when one overweight freshman sidled 
up to associate band director Julian E. 
White, surveying training from midfield. 

“A problem?” White prompted. 

“I’m not prepared,” the rookie 
muttered, 

“What's wrong?” 

“T just didn’t prepare myself for this. 
I’m not ready. I'm not in shape.” 

White buoyed the young man’s spirits 
with a word of encouragement and an in- 
vitation to stick with ita while longer. But 
later that day the recruit called it quits. 

The band’s nickname dates to 1946, 
when assembling a first-rate unit 100 strong 
became a passion for the college’s new musi- 
cal director, William P. Foster. Today Fos- 
ter, at 70, isan icon at FAMU and in the world 
of marching bands. His book Band Pag- 
eantry is a bible. He claims a long list of in- 
novations: the use of a silent count by drum 








“We have a certain amount of class, 
and it shows.” Or, as a senior 
band member put it to a freshman, 
“We don’t put no doo-doo on the field.” 


Foster's legions bend over backward to perfect their whirlwind style 


majors to move the band 
and the “death cadence,” a 


stunning slow-motion 
marching style with one step 
taken every three seconds. 
Foster has mellowed 
since the days of students 
making siren noises when 





greatest—and without a doubt its funki- 
est—college marching band. At FAMU, 


on joint-snapping knee lifts, breakneck ca- 
dences (as fast as six steps a second, 360 a 


priorities that prevail at most campuses | minute) and whirlybird twirls. * ‘I seriously 


are reversed: it is the football team that 


travels with the band, not the other way 


around. Many marching bands seem con- 
tent to strut their stuff to the martial 
strains of John Philip Sousa. The March- 
ing 100 boogies down with the Moonwalk, 
the California Worm and the Mashed Po- 
tato, to the rhythm and blues of James 
Brown and the sound of Motown. 


thought about quitting the first day,” says 
senior saxophonist Natasha Griffin, who 
was nearly immobilized by aching mus- 
cles. Out at the Patch, the three most 
dreaded and oft-repeated words are “Take 
it back,” a command to start over, to give 
the routine tack-sharp precision and snap. 

During the drills, it is not hard to pick 
out the offspring of FAMU alumni. Fore- 





they saw him coming. Band 
members secretly called him “the Law,” in 
deference to his strict rules and dignified 
manner. Now Foster, whose nickname is 
“Doc,” has a more avuncular approach. 
But he still makes unremitting demands. 
The band’s half-time routines are studious- 
ly crafted on a theme, such as “A Paris Re- 
view” or “A Kaleidoscope of Soul.’ Its 
motto is an unwieldy pledge to “highest 
quality of character, achievement in aca- 


demics, attainment of leadership, perfec- | 
tion in musicianship, precision in march- 
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ing and dedication to service.” And by the 
way, all music wi// be memorized 

The 100 are as attentive to musicality 
as they are to showstopping drills. 
Note by note, phrase by painstaking 
phrase, whether rehearsing their signa- 
ture march, Jn Storm and Sunshine, or a 
riff from a Top 40 selection, Foster is 
constantly bidding for better dynam- 
ics, “more resonance,” “more sonority,” 
“more articulation.”” Band-room practice 
sessions are punctuated with spiels on 
positive thinking and personal bearing 
and decorum. Otherwise it is the usual ap- 
plication of meticulousness. “There’s just 
no easy way to do this,” Foster, associate 
band director White and band arranger 
Lindsey B. Sargeant take turns preaching. 

For a band of such remarkable skill, 
the Marching 100 is little known. It is 
most appreciated by fans who pack the 
stands when FAMU squares off against ri- 
val teams from traditionally black institu- 
tions like Bethune-Cookman College and 
Tennessee State University. But this year 
France invited the band to perform in the 
parade celebrating the 200th anniversary 
of the French Revolution. It was the only 
American organization to participate 
There it was, sashaying down the Champs 
Elysées, belting out a medley of James 
Brown tunes. After that, says Foster, “this 
band will never be the same again.” 

Esprit de corps, a strong sense of tra- 
dition and a self-imposed get-it-right 
work ethic permeate the rank and file 
Says head drum major Julius Wilson: “We 
have a certain amount of class, and it 
shows.” Or, as a senior band member put 
it to a freshman he thought was slow to 
get into the perfectionist mode, “We don’t 
put no doo-doo on the field.” 


A ny outfit worth its salt is champing at 
the mouthpiece to outfunk the 100, 
which makes for some high-stakes Satur- 
day-afternoon “battle of the bands” show- 
downs. At FAMU students choreograph 
the dance routines, and the temptation to 
create a sensation by slipping in a few bla- 
tant bumps and grinds is strong. But that 
runs up against a classic Foster homily 
“The concept of creating simply for the 
purpose of eliciting crowd approval is for- 
eign to me.” Placated for the time being, 
the students respond with a customary 
chorus of “Hubba, Doc! Hubba, Doc!” 
When you've got it, it’s hard not to 
flaunt it, though band members are en- 
couraged to let their performances do the 
bragging and toavoid being drawn into de- 
bates about who’s the greatest. “We never 
get into that kind of discussion,” is the offi- 
cial party line. True to tradition, somebody 
came up with a precise way to reconcile the 
mandate to show modesty and the urge to 
swagger. It’s in a T-shirt message that 
reads WHO'S BETTER THAN FAMU’S 100? 


DON’T EVEN THINK ABOUT IT a 
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Introducing Masterseries** Revolutionary 
stain and soil resistance that can be applied 
to your old carpet the next time you have 

it professionally cleaned. 

Masterseries™ helps protect your carpet 
from most common household food and 
beverage spills, and most pet stains. 

Masterseries™ can only be applied by a professional carpet 
cleaner, licensed by Du Pont. So the next time your carpet 
needs cleaning, ask for Masterseries"™ 


Call 1-800-228-9835 for the Masterseries™ Gi POND 

carpet care professional nearest you. 

From the people who brought you —_—-“Flooring Systems 
Du Pont Certified Cah Seal DaPoonvesincdick 
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MAKE MONEY 
IN COLLEGE 


You can earn extra income distributing Time Inc. Campus subscription cards. 

All you have to do is spend a few hours each week distributing our order cards 
offering TIME, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED, MONEY, FORTUNE, PEOPLE and LIFE at special low 
campus rates. You set your own working hours and receive generous Commissions on 
all orders received 

For details write 
TIME INC. COLLEGE BUREAU 
353 Route 46, Rockaway, NJ 07866 
(Please include your college telephone number and college address.) 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Quitting Smoking 
Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks to Your Health. 


9 mg “tar:’ 0.7 mg nicotine 
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Americans love lists. We love to make lists and we love to read lists. Which list you love depends 
on who you are. If youre into fashion, there's the best dressed list. If you're not into fashion, there’s the 
worst dressed list. And if you like music, there’s the top forty. 

But if youre into cars, there's really only one list that should matter to you. The J.D. Power and 
Associates Customer Satisfaction Index;* an annual survey of owner happiness with cars and service. 

And, for the last three years, only one automobile has stayed at number one on that list. Acura. 


©1989 Acura Division of American Honda Motor Co. Inc. Acura, Legend and Integra are trademarks of Honda Motor Co. Lad * (987 988.4 1989 LD Power and Associates Customer Sattgaction Index” with product quality and dealer service 








WHERE IS YOUR CAR PARKED? 





Which means that owners of Legend and Integra automobiles have ranked Acura product 
quality and dealer service the most satisfying in America every year that we've been eligible. _ 
— Acura number one, not among imports, or luxury cars, but among all automakers. Period. 

if you've been making a list of cars to test-drive, we recommend 
you put Acura right where the people who own one put it. At the top. ACU RA 
If you'd like more information, simply call 1-8300-TO-ACURA. Precision crafted performance. 








Methanol: 
Panacea with problems 


The quality of the air we breathe has been improving in recent years. Neverthe- 
less, 101 urban areas still fail to meet the Environmental Protection Agency's 
standard for ozone—the component of smog that can irritate eyes and cause 
respiratory discomfort—even though the air is cleaner in those areas too. In 
fact, most of the noncompliance areas exceed the EPA's ozone standards for 
only short periods of time. 

But despite the steady improvement, automobile emissions continue to be 
cited as a large part of the problem. We recognize the need to take another look 
at fuels and cars. But like many others, we were surprised by the Administra- 
tion's recent proposal that over two million cars burning alternative fuels, such 
as methanol, be placed on the roads by 1997. 

Also startling is the fixation of so many on methanol—wood alcohol—as a 
“clean-burning fuel of the future:’ While it is in fact the exotic fuel that powers 
some racing cars—a very special breed of vehicle—methanol’s widespread use 
as a substitute for gasoline is fraught with question marks. 

We have cited the problems with methanol before: that it would require 
major modifications for engines and other equipment now and in the future; 
that it is odorless and tasteless and highly toxic, and that it burns without a 
visible flame. 

More important, we have said that the general use of methanol as an 
automotive fuel could create as many new environmental problems as it would 
solve—that in the end we may have merely substituted one set of problems for 
another, at a very high cost, even as we are making progress toward solving the 
original ones. Now, as research and testing of methanol and other fuels con- 
tinue, evolving data show we raised some cogent arguments. 

Consider, for example, the results of several modeling studies based on 
the use of cars powered by a fuel made of 85 percent methanol and 15 percent 
gasoline, commonly called M85. M85 would be the preferred methanol fuel 
because the addition of the gasoline improves starting capability. The gasoline 
also imparts odor, and results in a visible flame should the mixture explode or 
catch fire. The studies showed only a very slight reduction in peak ozone levels. 
This was shown to be true out to the year 2000. 

Other studies show that methanol-fueled vehicles emit about three to five 
times more formaldehyde than gasoline vehicles. Formaldehyde is strongly 
reactive in producing ozone, the very pollutant that methanol use is supposed 
to reduce. And no one has demonstrated how to control formaldehyde emis- 
sions from methanol vehicles. 

These uncertainties about methanol should be compared with the facts 
about new gasoline-fueled cars. Many show very low emission levels com- 
pared to cars produced only a few years ago, and there is every reason to 
expect progress both on fuels and vehicles. 

Unless there are some major technological breakthroughs, consumers ina 
methanol-fueled world would have to pay high costs, many of them hidden, for 
slight gains or no gains in air quality. For example, corrosion-resistant materials 
would have to be used for fuel tanks and fuel lines, since methanol corrodes 
ordinary steel and some other materials. Other changes would have to be made 
in the automobile—not to mention the infrastructure that supports the vehicles, 
including service stations, distribution centers, and the like. 

Consumers would pay more than the hidden costs. Methanol is expensive 
to make and contains only roughly half the energy of gasoline, so motorists 
would pay more per mile. Fuel tanks would have to be twice as large to give 
drivers the range they now enjoy—but larger tanks would add weight, and 
therefore further reduce mileage and increase cost. 

We aren't saying research into alternate fuels, including methanol, 
shouldn't continue. The oil industry is itself researching both methanol and 
low-emissions gasoline systems. What we do oppose is the mandatory use of 
any fuel, including methanol, especially without a broad research base devel- 
oped in actual use. Such a mandate with unproven fuels could extract a severe 
economic toll, without making the ozone problem better. 

Next: More problems with methanol. 
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~ Sam Pierce’s 


“Turkey F Farm” 


Under his leadership, HUD became a trough for the well connected. 
For the first time, the former Secretary gives his side of the story 


BY NANCY TRAVER 


| 
| 
or eight years he was known as 
| “Silent Sam,” the invisible man 
of Ronald Reagan’s Cabinet 
who presided over the Depart- 
ment of Housing and Urban 
Development while programs were 
slashed and the homeless piled up on city 
streets. To its critics, HUD became a do- 
nothing agency, a tar- 
get of Reagan’s attacks 
on wasteful govern- 
ment. Sam Pierce, it 
was said, was content 
to sit in his office 
watching television 
and hoping for an ap- 
pointment to the Su- 
| preme Court i 
The public is belat- 
edly discovering that a 
great deal was going on at HUD while no 
| one was looking. Prominent Republicans 
were paid hundreds of thousands of dollars 
to win building contracts for wealthy de- 
| velopers. Crooked real estate agents pock- 
eted millions owed to HUD from foreclo- 
sure sales. Well-connected mortgage 
companies issued shaky loans largely guar- 
anteed by the Government; as the debtors 
| defaulted, HUD’s co-insurance losses 
| mounted toward $1 billion 


rmer Hl 
/ é / 


At the same time, HUD was becoming 


a dumping ground for Reagan contribu- 
tors who knew or cared little about hous- 
ing. “Where the hell do you get these peo- 
ple?” former HUD Inspector General 
Charles Dempsey once said to Pierce’s 
| former executive assistant, Lance Wilson 
“You're known as the turkey farm.” 

The HUD mess has joined the $300 
billion savings-and-loan bailout and the 
ongoing Pentagon procurement investi- 

| gation as a legacy of the freebooting 
Reagan years. As the scandal spread, 


“Pierce was [a] nice 
person, but he was a 
hands-off manager. 


The crew around 
him was awful.” 


CHARLES DEMPSEY 


D 





Pierce, 67, remained reclusive. At a con- 
gressional hearing in May, he brushed 
off suggestions that he had acted im- 
properly. This Friday, however, Pierce 
returns to Capitol Hill to answer more 
detailed questions about his role in 
HUD’s many giveaways. And in his first 
full-length interview since news of the 
scandal broke, Pierce agreed to tell his 
side of the story to TIME 


to fill it.” 


STUARI 





Pierce's assistant Deborah Gore Dean 


“Debbie Dean saw 
that power vacuum, 
and she stepped in 


WEISBERG 








“I should have checked on her more.” 


| INFLUENCE PEDDLING. Pierce insists that 
he never intervened to award lucrative 
contracts to his friends and G.O.P. allies, 
including former Interior Secretary 
James Watt, jazz musician Lionel Hamp- 
ton, high-powered Washington lobbyist 
Paul Manafort and others. He acknowl- 
edges that he dispatched memos encour- 
aging his staff to give “careful consider- 
| ation” to certain projects, and that he sent 
letters to friends confi- 
dently promising to 
“work it out.” But he 
denies that he created 
an atmosphere of fa- 
voritism, and he still 
doesn’t see that the 
mismanagement at 
HUD was his doing. 
The one responsi- 
ble, he says, was his ex- 
ecutive assistant, Deb- 
orah Gore Dean, 34, an able woman with 
plenty of ambition and connections. Said 
Pierce: “I trusted Deborah, and I should 
have checked on her more. She was order- 
ing people around, and when they refused 
to go along with her, she batted them over 
the head to get their agreement.” 


PRIVATEERS. Pierce is proud of his success 
in shrinking HUD’s payroll, boasting that 
“We were able to do more with less.” 
at the same time he concedes that the 
agency lost too many of its auditors, al- 
lowing escrow agents to steal millions in 
HUD foreclosure funds and prompting the 
| Justice Department to launch 618 fraud 
and theft investigations around the 
country. 

Pierce also acknowledges that he 
should have exercised more control over 
co-insurance, introduced in 1983 to bring 
private lenders into the business of hous- 
ing mortgages. Companies shared only 
20% of the risk, but some inflated their 


But | 
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The former Secretary of Housing and Urban Development by the reflecting pool in Washington last week 


Hundreds of thousands to prominent Republicans; millions to crooked agents; a billion in bad loans 


appraisals; when the loans went bad, the 
had the 
Mortgage lenders allowed into co-insur- 


Government to absorb loss 
ance should have been able to back up 
loans they issued, Pierce says, or else HUD 
should have forced the lenders to assume 
a greater share of the loss. “It needs to be 
watched very closely 


We've learned that.’ 


Pierce said 


POLITICAL APPOINTEES. Most of the peo- 
ple referred to HUD “did excellent work,” 
Pierce says. Yet he struggled to fill the top 
posts with people he considered compe- 
tent. As his Under Secretary he proposed 
John Knapp, who had served as HUD gen- 
eral counsel for more than four years, but 
the White House wanted a Reagan loyal- 
ist. Pierce lost the battle. and the post 
went unfilled for 2% years during his ten- 
ure. The spot of Assistant Secretary for 
Housing, charged with running the con- 








troversial Section 8 Moderate Rehabilita- 
tion program, changed hands eight times 
in eight years 

This proved to be disastrous for Pierce 
who like Reagan was a hands-off manager 
He failed to oversee his subordinates and 
never got deeply involved in the daily oper- 
ation. The most flagrant abuses came in 
the $225 million mod-rehab program, in 
which rent subsidies and tax credits are 
given to developers who buy and renovate 
housing. The program be- 
came ripe for blatant patronage in 1984 
when Congress waived the requirement 
that each state get a fair share of housing 
money. Unlike other programs, mod-rehab 
awards were no longer governed by a com 


low-income 


plex formula of points and merits. Pierce 
appointed a three-member committee to 
oversee it: Dean, along with the Assistant 
Secretary of Housing and the Under Secre 


tary—two posts that often went vacant 
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The vacuum was appar- 
ently filled by Dean. Some 
former HUD officials who 
were supposed to have 
served the committee 
said formal meetings were 
not held. Others said Dean 
decided who would get the 
grants and ordered that they 
be funded. Dean has yet to 
tell her full story; she refused 
to testify before Congress, 
invoking her Fifth Amend- 
ment right against self-in- 
crimination. Her lawyer 
said last week, “Miss Dean’s 
mod-rehab funding activi- 
ties were directed and au- 
thorized by Samuel Pierce.” 

Whoever was in charge 


on 


contractors asking HUD for 
money quickly learned that 


it was better to know the 
judge than to know the law 
as was once said of the 


Tweed Ring. Developers 
who hired politically potent 
insiders won attention. Watt 
was paid $300,000 in 1986 
for his help in getting grants 
for a 312-unit project in Es 
sex, Md. Manafort’s con- 
sulting firm earned $326,000 
in 1986 after garnering sub 
sidies for a 326-unit develop 
ment in Upper Deerfield 
Township, N.J 

Former HUD officials 
were particularly successful 
at raking in Section 8 money 
Philip Winn, once Assistant 
Secretary for Housing, Philip 
Abrams, former Under Sec 
retary, Wilson 
who preceded Dean in the 
of executive assistant 
formed a partnership that 
sponged up $162 million in 
contracts and lax credits in 
just eleven months 

In all, 20 consultants made more than 
$5.7 million over a five-year period by 


and Lance 


job 


lobbying for Section 8 money. Some states 
received a disproportionate amount of the 
funds: Florida got nearly 30% of the Sec- 
tion 8 budget, tiny Puerto Rico won 15% 
Pierce told TIME that he only briefly 
scanned the Section 8 recommendations 
that were brought to him by Dean. But 
Shirley McVay Wiseman, a former Assis- 
tant Secretary of Housing, told Congress 
that Pierce ordered her to approve an $11 
million 1I5l-unit low-income housing 
project for the elderly in Durham, N.C 
that former hazardous-waste 
storage HUD recommended 
against approval, but Pierce, aware thata 
former law associate was pushing the 
‘T want it fund- 
Pierce still defends his actions. ““Oc- 
casionally, you have to step in and over- 


sat on a 


site staff 


project, told Wiseman 
ed 
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rule your staff,’ he told TiME. “That 
Durham project was a great success.” 

Thomas Demery, the last Assistant 
Secretary of Housing to serve under 
Pierce, says he tried to clean up mod re- 
hab by instituting a point system that 
would rank projects on their merits. 
Pierce said he thought the problems with 
the program were resolved; then HUD In- 
spector General Paul Adams came to him 
in 1988 and suggested that certain devel- 
opers and former HUD employees had es- 
tablished a “special relationship” with the 
agency. Adams’ red flag came too late; 
contracts for the next year had already 
been awarded, Reacting like any good bu- 
reaucrat, Pierce called for a special task 
force to oversee Section 8. 

Although Pierce pronounces himself 
shocked by revelations about Dean, he 
gave her plenty of opportunity to do his 
job for him. In 1986 Pierce traveled to Des 
Moines and was embarrassed and an- 
gered by questions about a $225,000 HUD 
grant that the city was to receive—with- 
out his knowledge. Dean had used the 
Secretary’s autopen to approve the con- 
tract. But Dean’s back-channel sources 
warned her of Pierce’s fury. When he re- 
turned to Washington, says the aide, 
Dean “turned on the charm, told some 
jokes and managed to calm him down.” 


espite his general disengage- 
ment, Pierce took direct ac- 
tion to save DRG Funding 
Corp., one of the largest co- 
insurers, after the company 
hired former HUD Secretary Carla Hills to 
plead its case. In 1984 mid-level HUD offi- 
cials placed DRG on probation because 


they suspected it of ignoring loan guide- | 
lines and inflating property values. Hills, | 


now US. Trade Representative, ap- 
proached Pierce in April 1985. (She in- 
sists her lobbying actions were appropri- 
ate.) Although HUD staffers strongly 
urged that DRG be dropped, Pierce mere- 
ly asked the company to change its proce- 
dures. DRG went on to tally $538 million 
in bad loans—a debt that HUD (that is, the 
US. taxpayer) must largely repay. 

Pierce excuses his inattention to Sec- 
tion 8 by saying that his time was con- 
sumed by policy issues like fair housing, 
or more expensive programs like the $96 
billion Federal Housing Administration, 
and the $144 billion Government Nation- 
al Mortgage Association. One of his prior- 
ities was the Fair Housing Amendments 
Act, approved by Congress in 1988. The 
law provides additional protection to fam- 
ilies with children and gives the Federal 
Government broad powers to investigate 
landlords suspected of discrimination. 


To win Reagan’s support for the bill, | 


Pierce had to overcome opposition from 
conservative stalwarts such as former At- 


torney General Ed Meese. After George | 











Bush and other moderates came to his 
aid, Pierce was quick to show his grati- 
tude. One former senior White House offi- 
cial said that when Bush announced his 
candidacy, Pierce turned up at the next 


| Cabinet meeting with a shopping bag of 


neckties he had had made to order. Each 
one said PUSH FOR BUSH. 

Yet Pierce always operated on the pe- 
riphery of the Administration. He rarely 
spoke at Cabinet meetings unless the sub- 
ject was housing. “You had the sense that 
he was there for a specific job and that he 
was insecure speaking on other subjects,” 
said a top Reagan aide. 

If Pierce was reticent, it was not be- 





cause he was out of place among the well- 
heeled Reaganites. The eldest son in a 
wealthy family, Pierce was given the edu- 
cation and polish to prepare him for a ca- 
reer in law and politics. His father was a 
successful small businessman who moved 
his family to the comfortable New York 
City suburb of Glen Cove. Pierce said his 
father emphasized that making money 
was not enough; he urged his sons into 
public service. One of Pierce’s brothers is 
a Harvard professor in psychiatry and 
education, the other is a businessman. 
Pierce attended college and law school 
at Cornell, where he was the first black to 
play football against Navy at Annapolis, at 


HUD’s Hall of Shame 


FREDERICK BUSH 

A top G.0.P. fund raiser (no relation to the 
President), Bush ran a lobbying firm that 
earned $600,000 in grants and consulting 
fees from HUD's subsidized projects. 





CARLA HILLS 


This former HUD Secretary was hired by 
the troubled DRG Funding Corp. She per- 
suaded Pierce not to drop the company 
from HUD's lucrative co-insurance pro- 
gram; DRG's bad loans have totaled $538 
million. 
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PHILIP WINN 

Former Assistant Secretary of Housing, 
he is now U.S. Ambassador to Switzer- 
land. His consulting firm of four former 
HUD officials cashed in on more than 
$160 million in contracts and tax credits. 


JAMES WATT 

After eight telephone calls and one 30- 
minute meeting with Pierce, the former 
Interior Secretary was paid $300,000 in 
lobbying fees for winning a contract on a 
Maryland project 

















a time when blacks from northern schools 
sat on the sidelines. Even though most 
blacks gravitated toward the Democrats, 
Pierce felt more comfortable with Republi- 
cans—and during the Eisenhower years 
the party quickly drew him up the ladder. 
After a four-year stint in the Manhattan 
District Attorney's office, he moved to 
Washington, where he served as a special 
assistant to Arthur Larson, Under Secre- 
tary of Labor for Dwight Eisenhower. 
“He'd achieved all the distinctions a person 
could, and let me tell you, that was before 
people made an effort to get Brownie points 
by being nice to blacks,” recalls Larson. 
Back in New York, Pierce was ap- 
pointed to an interim judgeship by Gover- 
nor Nelson Rockefeller. But he lost the 








election that followed, showing an inepti- 
tude for politics that would plague him 20 
years later at HUD. Says Chuck Stone, 
then the editor of a black newspaper that 
covered the race: “Pierce was bright as 
hell, but arrogant and stiff-necked. He just 
couldn't relate to people.” 

Yet Pierce went on to tally a string of 
firsts: the first black to join a major New 
York law firm (Battle, Fowler), the first to 
be appointed to the board of a major 
American manufacturing corporation 
(U.S. Industries). In 1964 Pierce and Wil- 
liam Rogers (later Secretary of State un- 
der Richard Nixon) helped make legal 
history with the argument they contribut- 
ed to New York Times v. Sullivan, a land- 
mark case that led the Supreme Court to 











A former special assistant to 
Pierce, Strauss left HUD and 
made $1.7 million from HUD 

projects. 


MARILYN HARRELL 







“Robin HUD,” she admitted 


closure fees, ostensibly for 
projects to help the poor. 
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WILLIAM TAYLOR 


The Floridian got more than 
$500,000 in fees and property 
Stakes on HUD projects after he 
wrote letters to HUD on Republican 
National Committee stationery. 


An escrow agent nicknamed 


stealing $5.5 million in HUD fore- 





White House personnel officer 
under Reagan, Shelby was paid 
$445,000 for his consulting 
work on several HUD projects. 
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PAUL MANAFORT 

His Republican consulting firm 
received $326,000 for winning 
grants for a New Jersey 
project; Manafort has admit- 
ted that the work could be 
described as “influence 
peddling.” 
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R. HUNTER CUSHING 
This Dean associate may have 
saved a Reagan campaign offi- 
cial’s company some $700,000 
on a Georgia housing project. 








| Massachusetts 70% of Carter’s re-election 


| sult: the competition for the remaining 





put narrow limits on libel. Pierce’s reputa- 
tion was so strong that a top FBI official 
once proposed to promote him as a nation- 
al black leader who might replace Martin 
Luther King Jr. 


ierce broke another race bar- 
rier in 1970, when he became 
the first black to hold a sub- 
Cabinet post in the Treasury 
Department. As general coun- 
sel, he oversaw the complex federal bai- 
lout of Lockheed Aircraft. The job would 
seem to have been an ideal training 
ground for Pierce, but managing a depart- 
ment of 1,000 lawyers at Treasury was 
nothing like handling the 16,000 workers 
and vast diversity of programs at HUD. 

Pierce made no secret of his reluc- 
tance to leave his $280,000 annual part- 
nership at his New York law firm to re- 
turn to public service. But when Reagan 
called him out to Los Angeles, Pierce 
signed on. As the only Cabinet officer to 
last the full eight years under Reagan, 
Pierce is bewildered and hurt by the scan- 
dal that has washed over him and soiled 
his reputation. Reagan himself has been 
less vigorous in speaking out on Pierce’s 
behalf than he has been for other subordi- 
nates. “I hope the examination of the HUD 
matter is careful and fair,” the former 
President told TIME recently. “Sam Pierce 
deserves no less.” 

A better defense for Pierce would be to 
argue that since HUD was created in 1965 
under Lyndon Johnson, abuse of the agen- 
cy has been bipartisan. During the Carter 
years, Section 8 spending reached $24 bil- 
lion, and much of that went to developers 
with Democratic ties. A Carter contribu- 
tor from Chicago won 35 HUD projects; in 





campaign donations came from local Sec- 
tion 8 developers, who in turn got 90% of 
the state’s Section 8 grants for the follow- 
ing year. 

Pork-barrel politics is built into HUD. 
The department's ostensible constituency, 
people who need low-income housing, is 
powerless and nearly invisible. The real 
constituency is wealthy, well-connected de- 
velopers—and the politicians who can use | 
HUD grants to deliver goodies to their sup- 
porters, Reagan and Pierce tried to attack | 
the problem by cutting HUD’s money. Re- 


funds grew fiercer. While that unseemly 
scramble took place, the truly needy were 
nearly shut out. 

The pillage took place on Pierce’s 
watch, and even Republican analysts agree 
that the magnitude of the looting was un- 
precedented, Investigators must still deter- 
mine whether Pierce was betrayed by his 
staff, as he contends, or whether he gave his 
consent to turning HUD into a hog trough. 
Either way, Silent Sam should be held re- 
sponsible for standing aside and saying | 
nothing. — With reporting by Michael 
Riley/Washington 
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“Silent Sam” Speaks Up 


In his first major interview since the | A. Republicans and Democrats, former 


met last week with TIME correspondents 
Michael Riley and Nancy Traver. At his 
request, 13 questions to be asked were sent 
to Pierce in writing beforehand. During the 
four-hour discussion, he frequently read 
from handwritten notes, Excerpts: 


Q. Were you a hands-off manager, ineffective 
and uninterested in housing? 

A. Such characterizations are lopsided. 
They disregard the assignment President 
Reagan gave me—to reduce the size and 
the cost of Government while helping 
the most needy—and they bypass my 
achievements. When I be- 





came Secretary, HUD’s as- oe 
sisted-housing debt was ex- ey eh 
pected to reach $250 billion pines 
by 1983. We stopped that at eek 


r 


$244 billion and turned it 
downward to about $200 
billion by the time I left of- 
fice. But we were able to do 
more with less. We substan- 
tially increased the amount 
of housing for the needy 


Q. What about the $2 billion to 
$4 billion in losses due to the 
HUD scandal? 

A. I don’t condone any 
losses. There was no idea of 
“Let’s just cut the federal 
deficit to hurt the poor.” At 
HUD we were trying to do 
our part to reduce that defi- 
cit and avoid the possibility 
of trouble in the economy. 





Q. How did people get the op- 

posite impression? 

A. Oh, man, Washington. I 

don't know. It starts because some people 
in Washington don’t like what you're do- 
ing. And there were Congressmen that 
didn’t like the approach I was trying to 
take. And there were people—not just in 
Congress, but developers and builders 
and so forth—who wanted to keep pro- 
grams that I wanted to get rid of because 
I thought they were wasteful. I think 
about the names I've been called in this 
town. I’ve been called Stepin Fetchit, I've 
been called Silent Sam, Mr. Mayor.” I’ve 
been called Svengali. It shows what peo- 
ple will do. To be popular, you must have 
a lot of programs, a lot of money for ev- 
erybody, including the builders and de- 
velopers and consultants 





Q. Were HUD contracts awarded on the basis 
of political influence? 
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HUD scandal came to light, Samuel Pierce | 


HUD officials, Congressmen, Governors, 
mayors and many others—literally thou- 
sands of people—communicated with me 
about their requests for housing under a 
variety of HUD programs. My general op- 
erating procedure was to send each re- 
quest to the appropriate staff at HUD with 
instructions to consider it carefully, and if 
the request met the necessary require- 
ments, grant it; if not, deny it, No request 
| was to be given any special advantage be- 
cause it was submitted by a Republican or 
was in some way associated with a Re- 
publican. My decisions were based on 
facts, law and logic, not on political party 








“I think about the names I’ve been called 
in this town. . . Stepin Fetchit, Silent 
Sam, Mr. Mayor . . . lt shows what 
people will do.” 


Q. So if something came across your desk 


| and you thought it merited attention, you'd | 


| write a note saying, essentially ... 
| A. Well, to consider it carefully 


Q. Isn't it possible that someone at the staff 
level would see that and would think, “Aha, 
the boss wants me to...” 

A. No. Of course not. A number of [peti- 
tioners] didn’t get what they were ask- 
ing for 


Q. But some had pretty good batting 
averages. 

A. Some did; some didn’t. If I got a letter 
from a fellow and I said, “Gee, he’s a 





*Ronald Reagan called Pierce Mr. Mayor when the 
President failed to recognize his Housing Secretary 
at a reception in June 1981, five months after Pierce 
had been appointed 
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nice guy. Give him the funds,” do you know 
what a terrible mess you could make? 
These things are so complex. They have to 
be looked into, studied and everything else 
to come out with an answer. I didn’t stop 
and study each of these. I couldn’t. There 
were thousands coming in 


Q. Did you exercise adequate oversight 
of the Section 8 moderate-rehabilitation 
process? 
A. That program was under the control 
and supervision of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Housing. But when the funding 
became discretionary in 1984, in order 
that authority would not be solely in the 
, hands of an Assistant Sec- 
'e = retary, a committee was set 
* up consisting of the Under 
> Secretary, the Assistant 
Secretary and the executive 
» assistant to the Secretary. 
With hindsight, I would 
have imposed tighter con- 
trols on the committee's 
discretion. 


Q. Was 
favoritism? 
A. That's a decision that will 
be made by the public and 
Congress, hopefully based 
on the facts. 


there political 


Q. But weren't you re- 
sponsible? 

A. I was responsible for the 
committee, and I said what 
I should have done. But 
these things have always 
been a problem at HUD be- 
cause of the way many of 
the laws have been written 
and the amounts of money 
involved: people came in with the devel- 
opers, with their consultants, with so 
forth and so on, and they steered the 
program. This is not new. Man, it’s gone 
this way for years 


Q. James Watt, for instance, called you. 

A. So what? He called me, and I turned 
him over to the housing people. I didn’t 
say, “James Watt, you've got it.” No way. 


Q. Is there an appearance of impropriety 
when ex-HUD officials form private business- 
es and then make money through HUD? 

A. That's where Congress comes in. They 
should pass laws to change this if they 


| think it’s wrong. 


Q. But the committee that made the deci- 
sions worked for you. 
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A. Everybody worked for me. How many 
people? Good Lord, come on! These peo- 
| ple are high-ranking officials. They have 
to be people who can accept their respon- 
sibilities. They must use their discretion. I 
can’t go around and check everybody. 
They're not children. 


Q. Yet one of the main criticisms is that so 
many of these people were young and had no 
housing experience. 

A. The only one on that committee who 
didn’t have any kind of experience be- 
fore she got to HUD was Deborah Dean. 
Dean worked like hell on learning the 
programs at HUD. She made it her 
business. 


Q. Did your staff serve you well by favoring 
Washington insiders and excluding arguably 
more deserving projects? 

A. I believe that the vast 
majority of HUD’s employ- 
ees served me well. But 
there were rotten apples in 
and out of the HUD barrel. 
During my administration 
there were over 2,300 con- 
victions of persons and 
firms doing business with 
HUD. 


Q. Did Deborah Dean abuse her 
power? 

A. I'm not going to go into 
these people. Am I happy 
with what they did? No, I'm 
not happy. But I'm not going 
to sit here and say they were 
at fault. 


Q. Dean said mod rehab was a 
political program, and they ran 

it in a political way. 

A. When I saw that, I almost 
went through the roof. It was 
not run as a political program. 


Q. How do you account for the loss of up to 
$100 million in taxpayers’ money to private 
escrow agents who allegedly stole foreclo- 
sure funds? 

A. If someone's a crook, there would al- 
ways be the chance that funds would be 
stolen. HUD’s staff was reduced too much. 
Had there been more auditors and others 
checking on foreclosures funds of private 
escrow agents, it would have decreased 
the chances of money being stolen or lost. 


Q. HuD Inspector General Paul Adams said he 
repeatedly warned top HUD officials, including 
you, that there was not proper control over 
money in HUD foreclosure sales. He also said 
that when he briefed you last year about his 
internal investigation of the mod-rehab pro- 
gram, you offered little encouragement. 

A. My door was always open to him. I al- 
ways carefully considered and generally 


acted promptly on his recommendations. 
Most of the time I followed his advice 
completely. Sometimes I partially fol- 
lowed it. Occasionally I did not 
follow it. 


Q. Did the Reagan White House use HUD as a 
dumping ground for political appointees? 

A. No. Those who were referred would 
generally be young, highly intelligent 
and very ambitious. All were not accept- 
ed, but the vast majority of those accept- 
ed did excellent work. 


Q. HUD reportedly received calls from the 
White House, trying to influence the disper- 
sion of urban development action grants. Did 
that trouble you? 

A. I remember all kinds of people, not 
just Republicans—Democrats, friends, 
others—that would talk to me about a 








“The whole thing is a mess. 
Sad, that’s what it is.” 


UDAG. The first thing I'd tell them 
is, “Look, these are decided on a for- 
mula basis. I can’t guarantee how it’s 
going to come out.” However, because of 
the mod-rehab program's discretionary 
nature, there was a possibility of some- 
one personally influencing a decision 

I'm sorry it happened, but I can un- 
derstand it. You can play games with 
that. But you're not supposed to be play- 
ing games with the others—not unless 
you're absolutely crooked. 


Q. Did you have adequate access to Presi- 
dent Reagan? 

A. I was able to meet with him or talk 
with him on the telephone whenever the 
need arose. In addition to that, I saw 
| him regularly at Cabinet meetings 





| Q. Did you watch TV in your office? 
A. If I ate alone in my office, I would 
| look at some routine papers and some- 


| times turn on the TV set during my one- 


| casionally I would look at some impor- 





| A. To be frank about it, I'd want to go to 





hour lunch. Mostly I'd watch All My 
Children, sometimes something else. Oc- 


tant news events on TV. 


Q. Did you adequately address the problem 
of housing the nation's low-income and 
homeless people? 

A. There was a substantial increase in 
housing for the poor. The people at HUD 
also spend a substantia! amount of time, 
money and energy on the homeless 
problem. 





Q. You were the highest-ranking black 
official in an Administration accused of being 
largely unresponsive to the problems and con- 
cerns of blacks and other minorities. 

A. I take substantial pride in what 
HUD and I did for blacks and other mi- 
norities. Among other 
things, after eight years of 
» hard work, the Fair Hous- 


5 


s ing Amendments Act of 


w 


2 1988 was passed. Civil 
* rights activists hailed it as 
the most important civil 
rights legislation in 20 
years. I am just as proud of 
my role within the Cabinet 
to maintain a strong feder- 
al affirmative-action pro- 
gram and to secure an ex- 
tension of the Voting 
Rights Act and to help the 
President resolve the tax- 
exempt status of Bob Jones 
University. 


a 
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Q. You talked about “playing 
the game," about the way 
Washington works. What do 
you mean by that? 

A. Washington is a 
power-hungry place. It has 
nothing to do with somebody getting 
money. It has to do with wanting to feel 
strong. That’s when you reach the pin- 
nacle in Washington. 


Q. One of the speculations about Sam Pierce 
has always been that what he would like most 
of all is a Supreme Court appointment. 

the Supreme Court—if I were going to go 
to any court. 


Q. Did you ask for the job? 
A. No. Oh, no. You don’t ask to be on the 
Supreme Court 


Q. Does it sadden you that what has hap- 
pened in the past five months might have ir- 
revocably tainted your chances? 

A. I don't worry about that, but it does 
sadden me. The whole thing is a mess. 
Sad, that's what it is. Forget the Supreme 
Court or anything else. m 
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| A woman whose apartment was used for drug dealing is evicted from a Washington project 


A Threat to Freedom? 








Civil liberties could be a casualty of Bush’s war on drugs 


hen George Bush outlined his new 
antidrug strategy last week, he put 
the stress on bringing home the war on 
narcotics. Zeroing in on domestic drug 





consumption, the President’s battle plan 
called for harsher penalties for users and 
stepped-up law enforcement. In Canton, 
Ohio, officials have already taken a step 
in that direction. Last month the city 
council passed a law making it a crime for 
anyone to be in any area, including the 
city’s public parks, where drugs or drug 
paraphernalia are being sold. There was 
just one problem: people merely passing 
through a park where drug sales were tak- 
ing place could be subject to arrest. 

“The real victim [in the drug war] is 


majority of citizens,” complains Harvey 
Gittler, executive director of Ohio’s 
A.C.L.U. In response to the objections of 
civil libertarians, the Canton council is 
meeting this week to scale back its new or- 
dinance. But there are indications that 
Americans are in a mood to fight drugs, 
even if that means sacrificing some consti- 
tutional guarantees. In a Washington Post- 


questioned said they would be willing to 
give up “a few of the freedoms we have in 
this country” to reduce illegal drug use sig- 
nificantly. Majorities said they favored 
mandatory drug tests for all citizens, police 





of the approaches he emphasized are like- 
ly to fuel further debate over whether con- 
stitutional guarantees will be a casualty of 
the war against drugs. A decade of 
stepped-up antidrug efforts has already 
left its mark on American law and life. 
Powerful state and federal forfeiture laws 
permit the confiscation before trial of vir- 
tually any kind of property remotely in- 
volved in or “intended for use” in drug 
transactions. Drug-sniffing dogs search 








hallways in Houston public schools. Pub- 
lic housing officials in some cities have 
evicted the families of suspected drug us- 
ers. Already, 43% of all businesses with 
1,000 employees or more have drug-test- 
ing programs. 

In his speech last week, Bush called 
for even more drug testing. But some legal 
scholars complain that random drug test- 
ing of all employees, whether or not they 
are suspected of using illegal substances, 
disregards the venerable notion of “prob- 
able cause’—that a search can be trig- 


gered only by a well-founded suspicion of | 


criminal action by a particular individual. 
“When you start saying a search satisfies 
the Fourth Amendment even though it’s 
not based on any focused suspicion at all, 
you've ripped the heart out of the Fourth 
Amendment,” insists University of Mich- 
igan law professor Yale Kamisar. 

During its most recent term, the Su- 
preme Court for the first time outlined the 
situations in which workplace drug test- 
ing would be permissible. The court ap- 
proved testing for railway workers in- 
volved in major accidents and for customs 
employees seeking jobs that involve nar- 
cotics interdiction or require them to car- 
ry a gun. Some civil libertarians were en- 
couraged by the fact that the rulings were 


narrowly crafted to apply only to well- | 


defined groups of workers, leaving open 
the possibility that the court would not 
approve more wide-ranging testing. 

But some legal experts have also be- 
gun to talk about an emerging “drug ex- 
ception” to the Fourth Amendment ban 
on unreasonable searches and seizures—a 
willingness by courts, where drugs are 
concerned, to permit searches they might 
otherwise disallow. In recent years, for 























| going to be the constitutional rights of the | 


ABC News poll last week, 62% of those | 


searches of the homes of suspected drug | 


dealers without a court order, and random | 


police checks of cars on the highway. 
Though Bush added little that is new 
to the roster of antidrug strategies, some 





The Menace of Ice 


ra ven as the US. struggles with crack cocaine, a more chilling drug has ap- 
peared: “ice.” Like crack, ice is not a new drug but a smokable version of an 
old one—crystallized methamphetamine, better known as “crystal meth” and 
speed during the 1960s and °70s, when it was usually taken as pills or injected. In 
Hawaii, where the smokable version first appeared this year, it is sold in $50 cel- 
lophane packets that contain about a tenth of a gram, good for one or two hits. 
But smoking ice provides a high for eight hours or more, compared with less than 
30 minutes for crack. It shares crack’s addictive properties and produces similar 
bouts of severe depression and paranoia, as well as convulsions. 


ANOHINY 9NgS 





EE 
A few chips of “ice” 


Ice has already become the No. | drug problem in 
Hawaii, where it is smuggled in from illegal labs in South 
Korea and the Philippines. Methamphetamine produced 
in California, Oregon and Texas is already making seri- 
ous inroads across the U.S. The frustrating prospect is 
that if the effort to stop the cocaine flow from Latin 
America makes crack harder to get, users will simply 
shift to easily available speed. Jubilant would-be speed 
kings from Portland to Dallas are already making plans 
for vast expansions in production. 
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Limitless luxury. Limited-time 


51,500 


A rugged safety cage surrounds Electronic climate control. 
you and your family. Electronic level control. 





Six-way power driver and 
front passenger seats. 


Over 18 cubic feet of . 
luggage space. 5 prs \ : A Cadillac-exclusive 4.5 liter V8. 





Cadillac's 4-year/50,000-mile limited a eo ae 
warranty. See your dealer for terms. front-drive sedan is more spacious. 
Cadillac Roadside Service’- 


natal AM/FM stereo radio with cassette player Sophisticated anti-lock braking. 
24 hours a day, 365 days a year. and five-band graphic equalizer. 


Final opportunity to take Or receive a $1,000 dividend direct from 
advantage of this exceptional offer Cadillac when you purchase or lease a new 
on America’s favorite luxury cars. 1989 Eldorado, Seville or Brougham. 


In addition to outstanding year-end values offered by your Cadillac You must take retail delivery out of dealer stock between August Ist and 
dealer, you can now receive a $1,500 dividend direct from Cadillac September 27th, 1989. See your dealer for details 

when you purchase or lease the totally new 1989 De Ville or Fleetwood, But we suggest you act promptly. Because the selection of these new 
America’s most successful new luxury automobiles Cadillacs continues to diminish. And with a dividend up to $1,500 


direct from Cadillac, this is one opportunity you won't want to miss 








EJ " Please call 1-800-333-4CAD for product literature 
and the location of your nearest Cadillac dealer. The only 
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Let's get it together. .. buckle up 





1 GM Corp All Rights Reserved nly way to travel is 
| DEVILLE” ELDORADO” FLEETWOOD? SEVILLE* Cadillac Stvle- 
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Release 3's 8D design opens up all kinds of new possibilities to impr 
In business,more than ever before,power revolutionary, true three dimensional 
isafunction ofinformation.Andnothingcan — design, which lets you view and work with 
help you exploit the power of data like the up to 256 worksheets and files simultane- 
new Lotus” 1-2-3": Release 3 and Release 2.2. ously. And its sophisticated file linking 


ove the efficiency of your work 


1-2-3 Release 3 lets you manipulate capabilities are unparalleled, because you 
data, navigate through complex applica- can link worksheets and files in memory, 
tions, and work with more speed, power on disk or on a network. 
and ease than any other spreadsheet. But the advantages of 3D aren't limited 


In fact, InfoWorld recently was moved _ tospreadsheets. It also allows you to use the 
to say “...with this new release, 1-2-3 has new relational data management capabili- 
instantly regained its long-standing posi- ties to analyze information from multiple 
tion as the sheet to beat?”? data tables. Release 3’s database is simply 

Much of the credit belongs to Release 3’s__ the most powerful available in aspreadsheet. 


nfoWorld July 


all 1-80¢ 4sk for Department 34 porati , 
Hard disk and | Mb system memory required in DOS,3 Mb ir 


gistered trade { Lotus Development 


4 compatible PC AT with 80286/8038¢ 


behind a desk has 
power on top of it. 


You can even bring data from external linking, minimal recale and undo. 
databases, like dBase III* directly into Ofcourse, both Release 3 and Release 2.2 
your spreadsheet. Without Seen ae provide the highest com- 


ever leaving 1-2-3. a _-~_ aa patibility with your present 
Equally impressive is [2° 3anaaameanm : 1-2-3 files, macros and 
Release 3’s presentation applications, and with 
quality output and its each other. 
selection of advanced ana- There's never been a 
lytical graphics. better time to upgrade to 
With the Lotus Add-In. view sscalruiileadioint Lotus 1-2-3, because there's 
Tool Kit for Release 3, you links your worksheet and related graph never been a better 1-2-3. 
can create a wealth of customized @ functions, For more information, contact your Lotus 
macro key words and turnkey applications. Authorized Reseller. Or, if you're a current 
Release 3 is for DOS or OS/2” users. It’s user, call 1-800-TRADE-UP* Ask for Ext. 580 
designed to fully exploit the 1Mbofmem- for upgrade information. 





ory that’s standard on today’s 286 and Then you'll see firsthand how the new 

386-based PCs. Lotus 1-2-3 will give you more power than 
Those of you who work on all types of — ever before. 

PCs in a 640K DOS environment, read on. On the desk and behind it. 


Because we designed 1-2-3 Release 2.2 to 
maximize the power in your PC. 

Release 2.2 offers remarkable speed and 
presentation quality output, as well as 
improved analytical power in the way of file 


The New Lotus 1-2-3 


Lotus 12343 


. 
The spreadsheet of choice 
r tion. OS/2 is a registered trademark of International Business Machines, Inc. dBase If] is a registered trademark of Ashton Tate Corporation. 1-2-3 Release 3 runs under DOS or OS/2 
processor required. Release 2 2 runs on Lotus certified PCs of all types in DOS with a minimum of 320K system memory 
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example, the Supreme Court has allowed 
expanded use of so-called drug-courier 
profiles—descriptions of a smuggler’s 
characteristic behavior and appearance— 
as a basis upon which to stop and question 
suspects, despite complaints that such 
profiles give police license to stop blacks 
and Hispanics, It has also upheld the right 
of police to inspect a drug suspect's gar- 
bage without a warrant. “There is a sense 
that what they're dealing with is the rights 
of drug dealers,” says UCLA law professor 
Peter Arenella. “But they're dealing in all 
our rights.” 

Law-enforcement officials maintain 
that fears of rampant intrusions into pri- 
vacy are exaggerated. “Concern that po- 
lice or federal agents will be searching ev- 
erybody’s trash is kind of ridiculous,” says 
Federal District Judge Robert Bonner, 
former U.S. Attorney in Los Angeles. Ad- 
ministration drug czar William Bennett 
says he was “infuriated” by criticisms last 
week that the Administration’s program 
relied too heavily on law enforcement at 
the expense of treatment. Complains Ben- 
nett: “If anything like this kind of situa- 
tion were going on in the suburbs, resi- 
dents would raise holy hell and say, ‘Call 
in the police!’ But if we're talking about 
the inner city, people are saying, ‘Well, 
this sounds repressive.’ ” 





Ss ometimes the push and pull between 
tough tactics and constitutional re- 
quirements result in a compromise. For 
years, drug dealers had made Chicago's 
public housing projects their roosting 
ground, selling from apartments and rak- 
ing the hallways with gunfire during turf 
wars. Last September the Chicago Housing 
Authority launched “Operation Clean 
Sweep.” Housing authority agents and po- 
lice made surprise apartment visits looking 
for unauthorized residents, many of them 
alleged drug dealers who had moved in 
with girlfriends. But some inspectors tend- 
ed to treat tenants like students in a dormi- 
tory, demanding that visitors leave by mid- 
night and nosing through drawers, in effect 
conducting searches without a warrant. 

A suit filed by the A.C.L.U. resulted 
last month in a modification of those tac- 
tics. Visitors may now obtain guest cards 
allowing them to stay in a building for as 
long as two weeks. And housing agents 
and police have agreed to stop house and 
body searches. But the sweeps go on, to 
the relief of tenants. “It's so much better 
since the sweeps,” says Delores Wilson, 
president of a tenants group. “Before, you 
could hear machine-gun fire all during 
the day.” The danger is that as they 
search for a way out of the drug crisis, 
many other Americans would settle for a 
similar trade-off: less freedom for more 
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The Presidency 
Hugh Sidey 


The Struggle with Ourselves 


t t was a strange way to start a war. When members of George Bush’s senior 
staff gathered in the Cabinet Room to watch the President’s drug speech, they 
took a peek beforehand at the broadcast of David Frost’s down-home interview 
with the First Couple. There were George and Barbara Bush at their elegant 
Kennebunkport mansion set against the uncrowded beauty of Maine’s shoreline. 

When the President had finished his Oval Office declaration, there was en- 
thusiastic applause from the Cabinet Room coterie and champagne all around to 
toast the performance, coached by the Machiavelli of modern political media, 
Roger Ailes. There was little tension in the atmosphere: no black limousines 
cruising through the dark, no all-night vigil in the Situation Room—hallmarks of 
crisis through the years. The only drug officer around was the man who brought 
the crack that Bush brandished on the air. 

The nation has been launched on something brand new and not fully com- 
. Prehended or sorted out by the 
= President. The metaphor 
“drug war” does not even 
; work very well. War implies 
* an adversary that can be iden- 
tified and attacked. It requires 
a traditional assault with 
money and power of some 
sort. Democratic Senator Jo- 
seph Biden, rebutting Bush, 
claimed we need a “D-day,” 
not a “Viet Nam,” against 
drugs, a sign that he is still 
having trouble with seman- 
tics. Viet Nam failed because 
of a D-day mentality. It never 
should have been fought as it 
was. There is every indication 
this time as well that tradi- 
tional approaches simply will not work. They certainly have not for the past 20 
years, during which the war on drugs has been declared and redeclared. This 
country is grappling with its soul as well as with cocaine cartels. 

Pundits, entangled in the pervasive nature of the drug scourge, were not hav- 
ing much better luck searching for historical precedents. George Will compared 
the problem with civil rights, where legislation led to a change in attitudes. But 
how do you change appetites? Milton Friedman hastily pointed out that prohibi- 
tion against demon rum in the 1920s was an abject failure. Back then, however, 
schools and quiet neighborhood streets were rarely if ever menaced by booze- 
running kids and gangs with automatic weapons and stacks of cash. 

The scope of the drug problem reminds some of the Great Depression, when 
the U.S. faced a crisis of confidence as well as the tangible burdens of idled shops, 
busted banks, homelessness and hunger. But Franklin Roosevelt was given al- 
most everything he wanted by a Congress that had lost its way along with most 
other Americans. The morning after Bush’s speech it was quite plain that Con- 
gress would try to dictate the size and direction of the drug campaign. There was 
no carte blanche for the President, instead the prospect of bitter argument within 
his own political system. 

By week's end the more thoughtful people around the White House were 
talking not about a war but about a siege, even “a continual call to the American 
people to resist drugs.” Bush launched his campaign the morning after his talk 
with a heartrending stop at D.C. General Hospital’s ward for babies abandoned 
by addicts. The great weapon may be, as it has been in the past, the democratic 
process itself—the argument, the criticism, the stops and starts, the big failures 
and little successes—and from it all, finally, the heightened awareness that 
changes hearts. Almost nothing else will put such a foe in its place. a 








Holding a baby abandoned by its addicted mother 








security. —By Richard Lacayo. Reported 
by Scott Brown/Los Angeles and Barbara 
| Dolan/Chicago 
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Sweat. It’s the only way to run eg wegen | 
an American business. It’s the only way help you run your 
we know to run an airline. 


business. If you've 

flown with us lately, 
you ve noticed. We're getting 
you where you need to go, on 
time. We're setting standards 
of comfort and efficiency 
From ticketing to baggage han 
dling, we're racing ahead of 
the competition. It takes a lot 
of effort to stay on the fast 
track, but finishing first is 
the only place we want to be 
For reservations, call your 
travel agent or Northwest at 
1-800-225-2525 
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Throwing God 
For a Loss 


A prayer ban at football 
games sparks rebellion 





he song Dropkick Me, Jesus, Through 

the Goalposts of Life was a big hit in 
the Deep South, where it did not seem 
funny or even an odd metaphor. In the Bi- 
ble Belt, high school football is not exactly 
a religion, but then it is not exactly not 
one either. In fact, Christian Dixie so 
loves the game that it tends to assume 
God feels the same way. Thus a preacher 
is usually trotted out to invite (or invoke, if 
you will) him to the game just before every 
kickoff. God gets in free but is often asked 
to ward off injuries. 

So it was, anyway, until a federal ap- 
peals court decided last year that high 
school-sponsored prayers violate the sep- 
aration of church and state by using pub- 
lic money to promote religion. Thus the 
Eleventh Circuit Court of Appeals barred 
pregame praying at the Douglas County 
(Ga.) High School, and last May the Su- 
preme Court let the ruling stand. One re- 
sult, all over the South, has been a holy 
rebellion. 

On the theory that unsponsored 
prayers cannot be prohibited, Sylacauga, 
Ala., Aggies fans, cued by preachers in 





the stands, chanted the Lord’s Prayer at | 





in Shreveport, La., a high school team voluntarily kneels in pregame prayer 


the team’s first three games—which the 
Aggies won. Says the Rev. Kevin White, 
youth pastor of Valley View Church of 
God: “We don’t like what’s been hand- 


| ed to us, and we're simply not gonna 


take it.” In Chatsworth, Ga., citizens 
contrived to evade the ruling by having 
fans take radios to the field and turn up 
the volume when station WQMT-FM 
broadcast a prayer. Said station pro- 
gram director Lamar McClure: “There’s 
more than one way to skin a cat.” At 
the annual football jamboree in Escam- 
bia County, Fla., ministers helped by 
bullhorns led the crowd in prayer. In 
Montgomery Mayor Emory Folmar de- 
fiantly led praying in the municipal sta- 





dium, arguing that doing it on city (not 
school) property is O.K. “Nonsense,” 
said Martin McCaffery, vice president 
of the board of directors of the Civil 
Liberties Union of Alabama. “The issue 
is the use of public funds and public 
property to promote religion.” 

The fellow who started the ruckus as a 
Douglas County High School senior is 
Doug Jager, 21, the agnostic son of an 


| Aleutian Indian. After he sued in 1986, 


Jager was threatened and his tires 
slashed. Away in Alaska last week, he 
shrugged off the current protests. Said 
Jager: “I'll bet they will burn out before 
very long.” —By Frank Trippett. Reported by 
Don Winbush/Atlanta 








SAVE THE DATE. The California town of 
Yorba Linda (pop. 50,000) has few claims to 
fame. But it is the birthplace of Richard Nixon. 
and this month its city council is expected to 
declare the former President’s birthday a local 
holiday, effective Jan. 9, 1990. Explains Yorba 
Linda city councilman Gene Wisner; “He got 
into a lot of hot water over Watergate, but he 
stood by his staff when he could have cleared 
himself and let them deal with the problem.” 
The councilman might try telling that to H.R. 
Haldeman, John Ehrlichman and John Dean, 
all of whom were, in effect, fired by Nixon, 
and went to prison, while their boss enjoyed a pardon 


WRIGHT TO LIFE. In 1972 Jim Wright turned down the pres- 
idency of the American Income Life Insurance Co. of Waco, 
Texas, run by his pal, Democratic fund raiser Bernard Ra- 
poport. No longer Speaker of the House, Wright has accepted 
Rapoport’s latest offer: making pep talks to the company’s 
salesmen and clients for a salary described by his new boss as 
“so little I'm afraid to announce it.”” While shopping for a new 
Fort Worth home, Wright and wife Betty are living in a condo 
bought from developer George Mallick, whose ties to the 
Speaker were criticized by the House ethics committee 


Grapevine 


Nixon at four 





* TOUGHER THAN AILES. Roger Ailes, the 
pugnacious media guru who draped George 

Bush in the Stars and Stripes and helped hang 

a Willie Horton around Michael Dukakis’ neck, 
may have met his match in this week’s New 
York City mayoral primary. Ailes fled the 
/ campaign of cosmetic magnate Ronald Lauder 
4 and later advised his rival, former U.S. Attor- 

ney Rudolph Giuliani. But Lauder’s adman, 
Arthur Finkelstein, has stung the prosecutor 
with TV spots depicting him as a big spender 
who is weak on the death penalty and who 
even condones anti-Semitism. Crying foul, 
Ailes and Giuliani called the ads a “shameful pack of lies.” 


WHY IS THIS MAN SMILING? Ailes also found time last 
week to advise George Bush on his first TV address from the 
Oval Office. But after a faintly smiling Bush cited the num- 
ber of babies born with a drug addiction and other grim sta- 
tistics, Ailes asked other officials watching at the White 
House, “What's with the grin?” The explanation from aides: 
Bush is emotional, hates to show it and overcompensates by 
lightening his expression too much. Sighed one senior offi- 
cial: “Whenever he tries to talk about something really seri- 
ous, he gets this grin on his face.” 
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If nothing lasts forever, 
would you settle for a 
lifetime? 


The first Pulse” gas furnaces were installed in 1981 
and have established a remarkable performance 
record. That’s why Lennox increased the Pulse heat 
exchanger warranty from 20 years to as long as 
you own the furnace? 
Lennox even made the warranty retroactive to 
cover every Pulse residential furnace ever sold. That 
certainly shows their confidence in the Pulse’s reliability. 
Others have discovered how good the Pulse is, too. It received a Special 
Award for Energy Innovation from the U.S. 
Government. It has earned the Good 
Housekeeping Seal. And the accolades 
of hundreds of thousands of home- —_¢ ~ 
owners from coast to coast. 
If you would like to enjoy the special 
warmth only gas heat can deliver, plus the 
lifetime of energy savings a Pulse furnace 
can deliver, contact your Lennox dealer. 
You'll live happily ever after. 


LENNOX 


*Covers replacement of heat exchanger parts and applic 






‘Take it from Dave 
Lennox, the Pulse 







gas furnace is 
built for keeps 






For comfort you 
can afford, choose aa 





Courtney Skinner and a 35-per 


} 
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warnings, and experimental findings via satellite. The Murata was used ata base « amp 17,000 


mation, call 1-800-543-4636, 


THE SKINNER EXPEDITION BEGAN ITS 
ASSAULT ON MT. EVEREST WITH 


4800 FT. OF LIFELINE, 15 TONS OF GEAR 
AND A MURATA FAX MACHINE. 


feet above sea level for more than fifty days without a single malfunction 
So, imagine what it could do in your office 


For The Most Important Business 
In The World. Yours 

















Acura integra LS ........ssccceseereees $14,628 
Acura Legend Coupe LS .............0065 30,840 
Alfa Romeo Veloce ...........ceserceeeee 21,195 
Aston Martin Lagonda ............e0ee0s 187,500 
Audi 80 Quattro ......cccccccccessesecees 22,700 
MUD: cp ertummmntnacses 27,480 
Audi 200 Quattro .........sssecseseeesees 36,355 
Bentley Mulsanne S ............0.c.00e. 118,900 
EUW SOU ss sx esacecedsy sentra 28,950 
BWW OOD) sieves wiiuessisepetecsavves 43,600 
DUNW OSs Wysevshvess feakaspeasnaaenvs 55,950 
MIN FO iss sant shasicanvicnneescas 70,000 
Buick Skylark Limited ............000ese0e 13,020 
Buick Regal Limited ..........ccsccccee0s 14,739 
Buick LeSabre Estate Wagon............. 16,770 
Bb EMR. ois cs cscssviiwcasiavseceens 20,460 
cg PPT rereerercrrrereye. 26,700 
COMMG DOV es sseiisaniieisecsices 25,435 
Cadillac Allamte...........ccccccvesesuuee 57,183 
Chevrolet Beretta............cccesessneee 11,325 
Chevrolet Camaro IROC-Z...........00005 14,920 
Chevrolet Celebrity ..........cccccceeeees 12,270 
Chevrolet Caprice Brougham ............. 16,835 
Chevrolet Corvette ...........cseececuees 31,545 
Chrysler LeBaron.........sessccevessenes 13,495 
Chrysler Fifth Avenue ..........eceeceeee, 18,345 
Dodge Daytona Shelby Z..............008 13,295 
Dodge Lancer ES..........ssesscsssssens 13,695 
Eagle Premier ES.....0:.serercessseosaas 16,089 





Ferrari Testarossa............seccese0e $140,700 
FONG ESCO GT cscs sesesusucwncuessa cee 10,003 
FONE TONG ON saiicccseiicenccsccccresa 10,944 
Ford Mustang GT............ccseeeeeeeee 14,060 
FOR Taman EK 5 inscdSvsveiesesenexs 15,282 
EON PODS OT iiss Sense denen dieviavenss 14,865 
Ford Thunderbird Turbo Coupe............ 17,146 
Ford LTD Country Squire ...........00006. 16,527 
Honda Accord LXi..........eseeeeeseeees 15,920 
Honda Prelude Si..........cseeseceeseees 16,965 
Isuzu Impulse ............ceccseseseeeene 14,329 
on ea sha PECELCEPECOT ECE EPP ETE 43,500 
Lamborghini Countach...............00s 145,000 
ECON NN COP eis Sshovevesnissveveess 25,562 
Lincoln Mark VIILSC.........cccccseeeees 27,569 
Lotus Esprit..........ccccsececeeeeseeese 67,500 
Mercedes-Benz 190-E.............ccs00es 31,590 
Mercedes-Benz 300-E............cccc0ees 44,850 
Mercedes-Benz 560-SEC.............000. 79,840 
Mercury Tope 18). iccicccccsasievedicasye 11,818 
Mercury Sable LS............csesseeseess 15,094 

Mercury Cougar XR-Z...........cceeeesese 16,157 

Merkur SCOrpIO..........ccccecseceeceses 25,052 

Nissan Sentra SE Coupe ............c.006 12,719 

Nissan Pulsar NX SE...........sccseevees 13,794 

Nissan Maxima SE..........ccsssseeecees 17,999 
Nissan 300-2X Turbo...........ceeeceeeee 24,699 
Oldsmobile Cutlass Calais SL............. 11,995 
Oldsmobile Cutlass Supreme SL.......... 15,195 





Oldsmobile 88 Royale...............e0.. $15,2 
Oldsmobile 98 Regency Brougham ........ 20,4 
Peugeot 505-STX........ccccssecsereeees 25,8 
Pontiac Sunbird GT...........scesesseeees 12,0 
Pontiac Grand Am SE..........cccseeeees 14,4 
Pontiac Firebird Trans Am GTA............ 20,3. 
Pontiac 6000 STE...6:..ccscessssceooeees 22,5! 
Pontiac Bonneville SSE..............0000s 22,8! 
Pontiac Grand Prix SE............s00ec008 15,9 
POIRCE BE asi ice cesses ersaseavexsxcsed 36,3 
a 52,4 
Porsche 928-S4 ........ccesssceressssnes 74,54 
Rolls-Royce Corniche Il.............000+ 205, 5( 
SD Ovi ccessssrimnvaeneds 17,51 
Saab 9000 Turbo ooo... ..eeeeeecseveeeens 30,78 
Dieting CBSE se sscccivessetseesctccss: 26,96 
AN GEA si iovssssdcccssccensyonened 16,40 
PUMA ssaccxnssessasovncsxeoxeces 17,11 
Toyota Camry Deluxe ..........ceceseeees 14,43 
TOR CHOU Sis csccivoccaciexcocixes 21,49 
WOR MRE si istessesscvavennceasss vera 16,06 
Toyota Celica GT-S..........seceseeeeeees 16,53: 
Toyota Supra Turbo .........sceeeeseeeees 25,72 
Volkswagen GTI.........cccsecceeseeees 14,45: 
Volkswagen Jetta GLI...........ceeeeeees 15,57: 
Volkswagen Scirocco 16V............e00. 15,23! 
Volkswagen Quantum GL...........0..00. 17,975 
MOT SPs i ponxixcenewnsbianvennesckt 17,25¢ 
WONG 180 iiss ssecncowoesssncassaaniwanis 37,791 


Source: Automotive News 12/5/88,"Pricing the '89 Models 


Isn't your car worth the extra protection? 


Mobil ff: The winning oil at the 1989 Indy 500. 
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American Notes 








Before the tragedy: Hartwig on the U.S.S. lowa 


THE NAVY 


The Blast Was 
“Intentional” 


He owned two books detailing 
how to build a detonating de- 
vice. He had talked about dy- 
ing in an explosion. He was the 
gun captain in Turret 2 of the 
U.SS. Jowa on April 19 when a 
huge explosion in a 16-in. gun | 
killed 47 sailors. On such ad- 
mittedly circumstantial evi- 
dence, the Navy concluded last 
week that Gunner’s Mate 
Clayton Hartwig, 24, who died 
in the blast, was “most likely” 
responsible for the tragedy. 

A board of inquiry ruled 
out accidental causes, called 
the explosion a “wrongful, in- 
tentional act” and said it had 
found “foreign material” in the 
key gun barrel. The admirals 
theorized that a detonator had 





been placed between powder 
bags and that someone had 
rammed the bags more tightly 
than normal. Hartwig was, the 
Navy said, in the best position 
to direct this. The board did 
not cite a motive, and one of its 
members said it had “no hard 
evidence” to confirm reports 
that Hartwig may have been a 
homosexual who was dis- 
traught over the ending of a 
friendship with another sailor. 

The investigators, howev- 
er, did not check out another 
possibility: that the detonator 
had been placed inside one of 
the powder bags before it 
reached the turret’s gun level. 
Many sailors had access to the 
bags while they were stored in 
the turret’s powder magazine. 
Hartwig’s angry sister Kathy 
called the board's findings “‘ob- 
scene and incredible” and 
threatened to sue the Navy. @ 





Poindexter and 
The Presidents 


Can former National Security 
Adviser John Poindexter ac- 
complish what Oliver North 
could not: force Ronald Rea- 
gan or George Bush into a 
courtroom grilling about the 
Iran-contra scandal? Last 
week Poindexter’s lawyer, 


| Frederick Robinson, insisted 


L 


that Reagan had ordered the 
admiral to tell Congress that 
the NSC staff was not violating 
restrictions on U'S. aid to the 
contras at a time when, in fact, 
it was. He also contended that 
Poindexter had briefed Bush | 
about each White House meet- 








| forward toit,yourhonor.” @ 


ing on Iran-contra that the 
then Vice President had 
missed. If so, Bush’s knowl- 
edge might be far more exten- 
sive than he has admitted. 
Federal Judge Gerhard 
Gesell killed North’s subpoe- 
nas for Reagan and Bush, part- 
ly because North rarely met 
with either the President or the 
Vice President. But Poindexter 
saw Reagan almost daily, and 
he dealt regularly with Bush. 
The decision on who must tes- 
tify in Poindexter’s trial will be 
made by Federal Judge Harold 
Greene, who reminded Robin- 
son that “so far, [Reagan] has 
not been required to appear at 
trial."’ Replied Poindexter’s | 
lawyer: “No, but we're looking 





ECOLOGY 


The Great 
Turtle Escape 


Shrimpers do their harvesting 
by dragging nets up to 55 ft. 
wide along the ocean floor, a 
technique that catches much 


| more than tiny, tasty crusta- 


ceans. Kemp’s ridley sea tur- 
tles, weighing up to 100 lbs., 
are netted and killed so often 
that the species is endangered. 
Two years ago, the Commerce 
Department asked shrimpers 
to rig their nets with trapdoor- 
like gadgets called turtle- 
excluder devices (TEDs), which 
permit trapped turtles to es- 
cape. Gulf Coast shrimpers 
balked, and last spring, when 
the devices were made manda- 
tory under the Endangered 
Species Act, the shrimpers pro- 
tested by blockading shipping 
channels along the Texas and 





MONTANA 


A Historic 
Load of Bull 


Dreamed up as an “epic” and 
“historic” way to celebrate 100 
years of statehood, the Great 
Montana Centennial Cattle 
Drive turned out to be an epic 
logistical headache and a his- 
toric huckster’s delight 
(kitschy western “art” and 


$3,000 gold-plated Winchester 
rifles for sale). To allow 2,400 
people (including a handful of 
real cowboys), 200 wagons and 
2,800 cattle to plod 50 miles 
and six days from Roundup to 
Billings, U.S. Highway 87 had 











| Gridlock: longhorn cattle held up traffic on a Montana road 


Louisiana coasts. Commerce 
Secretary Robert Mosbacher | 
backed off, allowing shrimpers | 
to limit trawling times instead 
of using TEDs. Prompted by in- 
furiated environmentalists, a 
federal court last week or- 
dered Mosbacher to begin en- 
forcing the TED requirement. 
Shrimpers caught with TED- 
less nets could face fines of up 
to $50,000 if their nets contain 
a dead sea turtle. a | 





Arare sea turtle 


to be closed for two days 
Saturday mail service to 15,000 
Billings residents was canceled 
in anticipation of the drive's 
arrival, which produced some- 
thing unknown in days of 
yore—gridlock. One human 
death (a 68-year-old spectator 
suffered a heart attack) oc- 

curred during the drive, and 
half a dozen injuries were re- 
ported. Another casualty, not- 
ed by few, was the historic 
fact that the legendary killer 
winter of 1886-87 wiped out 
the open-range cattle busi- 
ness in Montana. Great long- 
distance cattle drives were fad- 
ing memories before Montana 
became a state. a 
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WESTERN EUROPE 


Charging Ahead 


Watch out, Washington 





BY CHRISTOPHER REDMAN PARIS 


“We often hear that there 

is just one Europe,” Lech 

Walesa told his hosts after 

arriving in West Germany 
last week to seek financial support for Po- 
land’s own version of perestroika. “Well, I 
just looked out the window from the 
plane, and there is in fact just one Eu- 
rope.” From aloft the Solidarity leader 
could not, of course, see the very real par- 
tition of Europe into East and West. Nor 
could he detect the many barriers that 
still separate the countries of Western Eu- 
rope. But what Walesa did discern is that 
Europe is changing fast: ideological divi- 
sions are disappearing, borders are blur- 
ring, and the Continent is coming togeth- 
er in ways that are forcing the rest of the 
world to take notice. 

In making Bonn his first capital of 
call since the formation of Poland’s 
democratically elected government, Wa- 
lesa was drawing attention to a dramatic 
geopolitical shift: Western Europe is 
now the brightest beacon for East bloc 




















and Moscow. Flush with money and increasing! 
unified, Western Europe is marching to its own drummer 


GDP In trillions of dollars* 





countries as they emerge blinking from 
the long shadow of Soviet suzerainty 
Walesa’s mission also underscored a 
larger truth. In ways large and small, 
Western Europe is becoming a player in 
its own right on the world stage, increas- 
ingly less reliant on the U.S. and less 
cowed by the Soviet Union at the same 
time as it evolves into a more unified 
community. Never again will Washing- 
ton be able to take Western Europe and 
its allegiance for granted. “We have 





A vibrant street life is one of Barcelona’s great assets. Come 1992, Spain will 
be host to a world-class trio of events: the Summer Olympics, the World's Fair 
and the 500th anniversary of Columbus’ discovery of the Americas 
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grown up and have stronger muscles 
says Italian journalist Ludina Barzir 
“It’s going to be difficult for America 
understand that it is not the only ric 
Western power anymore.” 

Western Europe has turned in i 
best economic performance in 15 year 
Stock markets are at record highs, con 
pany profits are surging, and a mood . 
optimism prevails as the Continent 
businessmen discover a dynamism thi 
many thought had long deserted the O 
World. Look at London's vast Doc! 
lands, where a reborn city with elegar 
housing and sleek office buildings is ri: 
ing from what was once a wasteland 
derelict wharves and warehouses, tt 
relics of Britain’s mighty trading empi1 
of yesteryear. Boats rush commuters u 
the Thames to the City, London’s finar 
cial heartland and center of the world 
freewheeling foreign-exchange market 

Or consider Paris, which will soon t 
several driving hours closer to London a 
work on a tunnel under the Englis 
Channel forges ahead. The French cap 
tal is fast becoming a major diplomati 
crossroads, a host to economic summit: 
peace negotiations on Cambodia an 
talks to limit the spread of chemicz 
weapons. In Spain, which will be host t 
both the Summer Olympics and World’ 
Fair in 1992, a vibrant mood of enter 
prise and enthusiasm mirrors the distan 
days of another century, when Spanis 
ships braved the unknown to discove 
new lands and Christopher Columbu 
reached the Americas. Even Italy i 


awash in cash and exuding optimism 


despite creaking public services and re 
volving-door governments that can be i: 
and out of office faster than it takes a let 
ter to go from Rome to Milan. “To speal 
of Europhoria is right,” says Foreigi 
Minister Gianni de Michelis. “There is; 
change of perception, not just amon; 
governments but among the people.” 
What a wonderful word, Europhoria 
Western Europe seems to have rediscov 
ered the political will to advance the stallec 
process of economic integration and fur 
ther the old dream of Continental unity. Ir 
a bold venture eyed warily by the rest of the 








globe, the twelve members o 
the European Communit 

have pledged to unite their 
markets by c. 31, 1992, 
creating the world’s largest market and 
trading bloc. West Europeans have few il- 
lusions about their ability to create a Unit- 
ed States of Europe. Even within individ- 
ual countries, regional rivalries are still 
pronounced, and the Continent’s cultural 
diversity will continue to be a barrier to po- 
litical unification. Only last week the E.C 
by member 
countries in implementing single-market 
legislation. But Project 1992 has given 
fresh momentum to a process that has 
taken Western Europe further down the 


warned of “worrying delays 
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S| LA London's City is home to this stunning glass sculpture that is 
Liloyd’s headquarters, as well as to the financial engine that has 
Z| PhS) driven Western Europe's most impressive economic recovery 


road to unity than could have been imag- 
ined in the aftermath of World War II 

At the same time, East bloc decolo- 
nization appears to be in full swing, cre- 
ating the conditions for a rapproche- 
ment that promises a safer, less divided 
Continent. The process could yet end in 
instability and repression, but Europe- 
ans on both sides of the ideological di- 
vide are seizi 4 precious Opportunity 
to end four dangerous decades of armed 
confrontation. A Europe freed from the 
threat of military aggression wou 
be a with 


1 also 
Europe freed to 


speed growth and augment its geopoliti- 


resources 


cal clout. Last week both sides pursued 
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chance in Vienna, 


negotiations for re- 


that 
where 
ducing conventional armed 
forces in Europe resumed 
with both NATO and the Warsaw Pact 
pushing for substantial cuts in men and 
materiel 
Europe’s new assertiveness poses a 
which 
has long been treating 
Western I ype as a junior partner, par- 
ticularly when it comes to managing the 
global economy and East-West security 
At last May’s NATO summit 
President Bush asserted traditional 


special challenge for Washington 


accustomed to 


meeting 
US 
leadership with his proposals for an accel- 
erated timetable of reductions in conven- 
But he was forced to bow to 
West German demands that the alliance 
postpone a decision on deploying a new 


tional arms 
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US. tactical missile to modernize NATO’s 
nuclear arsenal. 

In the coming months and years 
Washington is likely to be confronted by 
European contrariness and even defiance 
on subjects ranging from arms control to 
international economic cooperation. At 
the summit of the seven industrialized 
powers in Paris this summer, the E.C. 
sought and secured the lead role in coordi- 
nating the West’s efforts to aid Poland 
and Hungary. At the conventional-arms 
talks in Vienna, the U.S., NATO’s erst- 
while champion, now sits alongside other 
alliance members at the negotiating table. 
In the Middle East, France seems to be 
bidding to take a lead role, seeking to ne- 
gotiate a cease-fire in Lebanon while a 
French aircraft carrier cruises offshore. 

As 1992 approaches, there is fear that 
Western Europe will erect protectionist 
ramparts to shelter its rich new market. 


aa 





Dependent on global trade for their pros- 
perity, most Europeans recognize the 
need to prevent such an outcome. But 
even if Western Europe remains open for 
business, the Continent’s growing stature 
is bound to produce further strains in its 
relationship with the U.S. 

As Western Europe pursues the 
promise of a more prosperous and safer 
era, the recent past seems impossibly re- 
mote. Only a few years ago, the area’s de- 
cline seemed assured. Euro-Communists 
loomed large, Spain’s infant democracy 
was threatened by a military coup, and 
terrorists operated so boldly that a former 
Italian Prime Minister was kidnaped 
and murdered. West Europeans seemed 
trapped in a twilight zone of economic en- 
tropy and declining international influ- 
ence. After the deep OPEC-induced reces- 
sion that ushered in the 1980s, millions of 
workers remained sidelined, victims of an 
affliction dubbed Eurosclerosis—a hard- 
ening of the business arteries caused by 





West German technical prowess: a worker tests a Zeiss 
planetarium projector in Oberkochen. Bonn is emerging underscores Italy's optimism that its traditional products 
as the E.C.’s main contact point with Eastern Europe 


overregulation, underinvestment and 
waning competitiveness. 

Predictions of Western Europe’s de- 
mise, however, proved to be premature. 
The US. recovery and appetite for im- 
ports helped spur the Continent’s econo- 
mies. But self-help played a major role as 
well. With one eye on the impact of the 
Reagan Revolution in the U.S., the area’s 
governments reduced taxes, scissored red 
tape and encouraged investment. A new 
breed of hard-driving Euroentrepreneurs 
has emerged, bent not only on streamlin- 
ing the Continent’s industries but also on 
spearheading a European invasion of cor- 
porate America. Last year British raiders 
alone spent $32 billion on U.S. compa- 
nies, compared with $12.7 billion by the 
Japanese. 

For Eurotycoons the U.S. may be an at- 
tractive investment, but for most West Eu- 
ropeans home is now where it’s happening. 
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| Vice President Dan Quayle’s campaign 





claim that the U.S. “is the envy of the world” 
puzzled many prosperous West Europeans. 
Though still much admired, America, with 
its violent streets, racial tensions, drug ad- 
diction and homelessness, is no longer the 
beckoning place it once was. Says Jean Ma- 
nue! Bourgois, vice president of Groupe de 
la Cité, France’s second largest publishing 
house: “The magic of the American dream 
has gone. Today Europeans find less to envy 
in America.” 

Portuguese fishermen or Welsh hill 
farmers may not endorse that claim as 
they struggle to wrest a living from sea 
and soil. Like the U.S., Western Europe 
has its rust belt and its regions of rural 
poverty. Nor has Western Europe totally 
escaped the scourges of drugs and vio- 
lence. Yet many West Europeans are not 
only matching Americans in material 
wealth, but they also believe themselves to 
be enjoying a better quality of life. “I don’t 


| know what America has to offer me that I 





haven’t got already and that I would 
envy,” says British architect Ian Grant. 
“There's no intellectual challenge at all. 
The only challenge is making money.” 
In full pursuit of the good life them- 
selves, few West Europeans would second 
that harsh assessment. The centerpiece of 
the Community’s comeback is the E.C. 
plan to put in place something that Amer- 
icans take for granted: a single market- 
place in which goods, services and work- 
ers can circulate freely, and where 
competition can reward efficient enter- 
prise. In 1957 the E.C.’s founding treaty 
promised just such a common market, but 
although member states dismantled intra- 
Community tariff barriers, they retained 
a bewildering barrage of regulations to re- 
strict trade and curb competition. Al- 
though Western Europe has no immedi- 
ate plans to create a common currency, 
E.C. countries have already made signifi- 







Acomputerized knitwear factory near Venice 


can be made more efficiently without losing quality 


cant progress toward their goal of un- 
stitching the area’s patchwork quilt of 
protected national markets by 1992. 

If Project 1992 succeeds, Western Eu- 
rope—on paper at least 
nomic superpower to be reckoned with in 
global markets. Last year the E.C.’s out- 
put was worth some $4.7 trillion, roughly 
equal to that of the U.S. and greater than 
that of Japan and the Asian “tigers” — 
Hong Kong, Singapore, South Korea and 
Taiwan—combined. A unified E.C. 
would not only account for 37% of the 
world’s commerce but also, with 324 mil- 
lion consumers, would become the largest 
market in the industrial world. 

But economic integration is not the 
only force fueling the resurgence. Western 
Europe has recognized that the post-— 
World War II status quo is rapidly chang- 
ing in ways that require a response if its 
Own interests are not to be trampled upon. 
Warns French President Frangois Mitter- 


| rand: “Only Europe can stand up to the 
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other powers that dominate the world.” 
For the past 30 years Western Europe has 
been part of a tense triangular relation- 
ship, with one corner occupied by a 
mighty and menacing Soviet Union, the 
third by a powerful protector, the US. 
Now the sides of the triangle are buck- 
ling, freeing up Europe to pursue a more in- 
dependent role. A troubled Soviet Union is 
pulling back its military claws and is looking 
to Western Europe for assistance in getting 
its economy in order. Mikhail Gorbachev's 
beguiling call for a “common European 
house” attracts not only West Germans 
yearning for their country’s reunification, 
but many other West Europeans anxious for 
a new era of East-West rapprochement. 





ther jolts to Western Europe 

have come not from its old adver- 

sary but from its prime protector. 

Ronald Reagan’s Star Wars ini- 
tiative, with its promise ofa shield to shelter 
the US. from Soviet missiles, looked to West 
Europeans like the apotheosis of American 
self-interest. Then, during his 1986 meeting 
with Gorbachev in Reykjavik, Reagan dis- 
mayed his West European allies by coming 
close to trading away, without alliance con- 
sultation, the missiles that have formed the 
basis for NATO defensive strategy and West 
European security. Ultimately a reluctant 
Europe accepted the resulting INF agree- 
ment, but the damage was done. Says a top 
NATO diplomat: “West Europeans suddenly 
realized that U.S. and European security in- 
terests might not be identical.” Now the 
roles are reversed, with West Germany, 
supported by other Continental NATO 
countries, pushing—against U.S. objec- 
tions—for the elimination of Europe’s arse- 
nal of battlefield nuclear weapons whose 
employment would destroy the very territo- 
ry NATO is pledged to defend 

Although the Soviet threat appears to 
be receding, fears of American wayward- 
ness and Gorbachev's political perishability 
are encouraging West European govern- 
ments to seek new security arrangements. 
France and Germany have stepped up their 
defense links, and French forces, though 
still outside NATO’s military structure, are 
working more closely with NATO com- 
mands to boost battlefield cohesion. The 
Western European Union, a defense group- 
ing of most of the European members of the 
NATO alliance, has been reinvigorated. The 
unspoken objective: an insurance policy 
against U.S. isolationism. “We must take 
our own destiny increasingly into our own 
hands,” says French Defense Minister 
Jean-Pierre Chevénement. “How could we 
imagine Europe being reduced to a Europe 
of merchants?” 

Amid these shifting security sands, 
Western Europe is also seeking to adapt toa 
changing world economic order in which 
America’s pre-eminence has eroded as fast 
as its foreign debt has grown. Project 1992 is 





“Mr. Europe” Leads the Way 


f Western Europe’s plane ride toward market unity in 1992 has finally reached 

cruising speed, that is due in large measure to the skillful maneuvering per- 
formed by the craft’s chief pilot, Jacques Delors. It was the shrewd but sometimes 
prickly Frenchman, shortly after he became the European Commission’s Presi- 
dent in 1985, who selected 1992 as the target date for eliminating trade barriers 
among the Community’s twelve members. And it was Delors, 64, who conducted 
a nonstop p.r. campaign on behalf of the plan. His efforts have earned him the 
nickname “Mr. Europe” and comparisons to the late Jean Monnet, his fellow 
Frenchman and the architect of the postwar European movement. 

When Delors arrived in Brussels, the Community had experienced more 
than a decade of drift, along with some unpleasant jolts brought on by two inter- 
national oil crises. Even though the establishment of the Community in 1958 had 
resulted in the removal of some tariffs, Delors found that others still persisted and 
that customs requirements and manufacturing regulations remained rampant. 
The new E.C. chief quickly realized that the elimination of such impediments 














Self-made man: Jacques Delors in the Brussels headquarters’ Council Hall 


could not be accomplished within one four-year term of office, so he chose the 
end of the following term, 1992, as the deadline. At the time, Delors did not know 
that he would be reappointed to office and would preside over the transition to a 
new Europe. 

The son of a messenger for the Banque de France, Delors is very much a self- 
made man. After graduating from high school, he worked for his father’s employ- 
er by day and acquired degrees in law and economics at night. Politically, he has 
operated both sides of the fence. From 1969 to 1972 he worked as an adviser to 
Gaullist Prime Minister Jacques Chaban-Delmas, and from 1981 to 1984 he 
served as Socialist President Frangois Mitterrand’s Economy and Finance Min- 
ister. When in Paris, Delors lives with wife Marie in a five-room apartment near 
the Gare de Lyons. They have one married daughter Martine; their only son Jean 
Paul died of cancer several years ago. Delors’s passions other than work are jazz, 
movies, soccer and the annual Tour de France, which he has twice observed as a 
commentator on French television. 

For a bureaucrat who serves at the pleasure of a dozen bosses, Delors can be 
short-tempered and occasionally imperious. During one memorable speech last 
year, he accused a British representative on the 16-member European Commis- 
sion of being “a lackey of the Labour Party” and referred indelicately to West 
German Chancellor Helmut Kohl as “fat-assed.” His blithe contention that 
eventually E.C. officials would preside over 80% of the national economic and so- 
cial decision making now conducted by individual countries infuriated Britain’s 
Margaret Thatcher. So does his next major goal: replacing each nation’s currency 
with a unified European monetary system. Delors rarely takes on Thatcher di- 
rectly (surely a wise decision), but he does go right on talking. “We must build 
Europe every day,” he says. “We must go all the way.” a 
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Was it they taught you 
in driver’ ed? Don't panic. Pump your 
brakes. Locking them up will only 
make the skid worse. It seemed 
simple enough at the time. 
Anerson often finds out that knowing what to do 
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Butiaitttlock brakes are designed to remember what to do. Every time. 
elfect they do the brake pumping for you. Many times a second. So your 

wheels dont rock up and you can sto é 

That prevents many accidents, and 

makes many less severe. 


control of your car more quickly. 
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| Asia. The opening up of West- 





a response both toa global eco- 
nomic leadership vacuum and 
to the growing commercial 
challenge posed by North 
America, Japan and the fast 
industrializing economies of 


ern Europe's protected nation- 
al markets will hurt inefficient 
firms, but the hope is that 
enough competitive winners 
will emerge to ensure that 
Western Europe has its cham- 
pions in the 1990s and beyond. 
West European governments 
are curbing their intervention- 
ist instincts and freeing busi- 
nesses to make profits. Even 
when a socialist government 
was returned to power in 
France last year, it conceded 
the benefits of free enterprise 
by pledging not to renational- ] 
ize the enterprises that its con- 

servative predecessors had 

shifted to private control. 

In the strategically vital field of comput- 
ers, no European firm is capable of compet- 
ing with America’s IBM or Japan’s Fujitsu. 
“We know very well that European compa- 
nies still are a long way away from having 
the critical mass necessary to stand up to the 
competition,” concedes Gianni Agnelli, 
chairman of Italy’s Fiat. Still, some success 
stories show that Western Europe has not 
been entirely eclipsed at the high-tech end 
of the market, where the battle for sur- 
vival will be keenest. Airbus Industrie 
has emerged as Boeing’s main com- 
petitor in the lucrative commercial 
aviation sector. While the U.S. strug- 
gles to regain momentum in its space 
shuttle program, Western Europe’s 
Arianespace, the commercial arm of 
the 13-nation European Space Agen- 
cy, hascompleted 33 launches and has 
$2.1 billion worth of contracts on its 
order books. On the research front, 
Western Europe is poised to leapfrog 
the US. in the esoteric but strategical- 
ly important field of high-energy 
physics. Funded by 14 European 
countries, the European Center for 
Particle Physics in Switzerland has 
completed construction of the world’s 
most powerful particle accelerator 
Last month the $660 million 16-mile 
supercollider began yielding results 
that promise to place the new frontier 
of physics firmly in Western Europe 

Fearful of being frozen out ofa re- 
vitalized European Community, non- 
members like Austria and Norway 
are considering joining the club, and 
even neutral Switzerland is worried 
about being left standing on the plat- 
form as the 1992 train pulls out of the 
station. East European countries are 
cozying up to the Community via bi- 
lateral trade and aid deals while Mos- 
cow watches with envious desire. Taal 


mu 








RR RSS) A The Anglo-French link: the U.K. formally joins 
the Continent via the $8 billion Channel Tunnel, 
scheduled to be completed in 1993 
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“What is going on in Western Europe is a 
serious challenge for us,” says Vitali Zhur- 
kin, director of the Soviet Academy of Sci- 
ence’s recently created Institute for Europe 
“It is a positive process that shows us peres- 
troikashould be moving quicker. We tooare 
behind.” 

AtE.C. headquarters in Brussels, where 
the Community's own perestroika is being 
spearheaded under the watchful eye of Eu- 











ropean Commission President 
Jacques Delors, officials claim 
Project 1992 could generate up 
to 5 million new jobs and speed 
overall growth. In the short 
term, however, critics charge 
that unemployment, currently 
running at 9.7%, could rise to 
15% or more as the economy 
sheds inefficient enterprises. 
Sir John Harvey Jones, former 
chairman of Britain’s giant ICI 
conglomerate, cautions that 
the next decade could see half 
of Western Europe’s factories 
closed. “The road from here to 
there is going to be a very stony 
one,” he warns 

West European leaders are 
understandably nervous about 
the political consequences. 
Polls suggest that a majority of 
E.C. citizens support further 
integration, and in a recent 
survey carried out by the Euro- 
pean Commission, 5 out of 8 fa- 
vored creating a European Union. But once 
the E.C.’s perestroika gathers momentum, 
the Community’s citizens, like their Soviet 
counterparts, may find there is more pain 
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| than gain in the initial stages of the process 


There is also widespread concern in West- 
ern Europe that the main beneficiaries of 
1992 will be large Japanese and American 
multinationals already geared up for Conti- 
nent-wide operations. Roger Fauroux, 
France’s Industry Minister, has issued 
an unapologetic call to protect such 
% sensitive sectors as agriculture, auto- 
mobiles and textiles, which together 
account for one-third of the E.C.’s 
£ nonservice jobs. Protectionist mea- 
sures, however, would produce other 
ills. Ata time when the U.S. needs ex- 
ports to help reduce its trade deficit, | 
higher E.C. import barriers are likely 
to provoke resentment and retaliation 
that may not be confined to the trade 
front. “If we create a fortress Europe,” 
warns an E.C. diplomat in Brussels, 
“then we should not be surprised if the 
Americans say, ‘Defend it your- 
selves.” If that happens, Western 
Europe may have to stand on its own 
feet faster than it bargained for 
Could it do so? A few years ago, 
most West Europeans would have 
said no. Some still say the Conti- 
nent cannot stand alone. But a grow- 
ing number of West Europeans 
think otherwise. They like to quote 
the words of Walter Hallstein, the 
first President of the European 
Commission: “Anybody who does 
not believe in miracles in European 
affairs is no realist.” The reality is 





| The power of unity: an Ariane rocket on the 
launch pad. Established in 1975, the European 
p, Space Agency has been highly successful in 
<4 coordinating the research and development 
~~ i programs of 13 nations 
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that Western Europe has finally 
found its feet and is once more 
marching ahead. — With reporting 
by Cathy Booth/Rome and Adam Zagorin/ 
Brussels 
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| SOUTH AFRICA 


‘Squeezed Left, 
Squeezed Right 


Opposition forces cut deeply 
into the government's lead 





' n the cold, misty streets of Cape Town's 
impoverished townships, blue-clad po- 
licemen blasted shotguns at hundreds of 
black and mixed-race youths who hurled 
bottles and rocks from behind barricades 
of burning tires. The air stung with tear 
gas. By Thursday morning, the bloodiest 
outbreak of antigovernment violence in 
three years had left as many as 23 dead 
and 100 injured. Yet at that same pre- 
dawn hour, acting President F.W. de 
Klerk appeared smiling on South African 
television screens to claim a “mandate for 
reform” in last week’s parliamentary elec- 
tions. “We are quite satisfied,” he de- 
clared, because “a preponderance” of the 
white electorate had “voted for parties fa- 
voring renewal and reform.” 

Despite such spin doctoring by the 
head of state, the election actually showed 
that the political walls are closing in on 
him. For the first time since 1953, the Na- 








tional Party failed to win the majority of 
South African whites, although it retained 
control of the government. In the House 
of Assembly, where 166 members are 
elected, the Nationalists lost a quarter of 





In Cape Town, police spray antiapartheid demonstrators with tear gas and purple dye 
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Black leaders vow the elections will not end the defiance campaign's confrontational tactics. 


their seats to surging rivals on both the 
right and left, falling from 123 to a bare 
93. The official opposition, the apartheid- 
forever Conservative Party, previously 
isolated in the northern Transvaal, seized 


constituencies in Cape Province and the | 


Orange Free State for the first time to 
grow from 22 to 39 seats. On the govern- 


ee 
A Movement but No Revolution 


t 77, the African National Congress is one of the oldest liberation move- 

ments in the world and therefore one of the least effective. Founded by black 
professionals and hereditary chiefs as a modest political lobby, it turned to 
“armed struggle” under the guidance of Nelson Mandela after it was outlawed in 
1960, but never mounted a significant threat to the government in either guise. 
Today the exiled A.N.C. is looking to change its fortunes. In collaboration with 
the new domestic antiapartheid coalition, called the Mass Democratic Move- 
ment, it has issued a proposal for peace talks with Pretoria. “The question of a 
negotiated settlement,” said Thabo Mbeki, 47, the heir apparent to the A.N.C.’s 
ailing President Oliver Tambo, 71, “is very much on the agenda.” 

Yet the nonviolent alternative to armed struggle has also failed to break 
apartheid. The M.D.M. stages isolated events in its “defiance campaign” but has 
been unable to put together a sustained strategy of mass civil disobedience that 
could successfully challenge the government’s power. If thousands of blacks 
staged sit-ins, walk-ins and swim-ins at segregated institutions every day for 
months, the system could crack under the strain. 

Similarly, the unions have often called large one- or two-day “stayaways” but 
have not managed to organize the kind of prolonged general strike that could 
bring the economy to a halt. Many South African businessmen say privately that 
the most effective economic sanction of all would be for the millions of black 
workers simply to stay at home until the government agrees to negotiate. This 
does not happen, says a diplomat in Pretoria, because “the primary concern of 
most blacks in South Africa is money. The secondary concern is possible political 
gain in the future. There is no revolution in sight.” 





ment’s left, the liberal Democratic Party, 
formed only last April, increased moder- 
ate representation from 20 to 33 seats. 

During the campaign, De Klerk 
seemed to concede votes to the right while 
fending off the challenge from the left by 
linking the antiapartheid Democrats with 
the outlawed African National Congress. 
But once the results were in, De Klerk 
claimed a majority for reform by adding 
his party’s 48% of the vote to the Demo- 
crats’ 20%. In fact, the majority of white 
South Africans voted for apartheid last 
week: the nearly 50% who support the 
Nationalists’ plan to enfranchise blacks 
but maintain white “group rights” and 
continued segregation of neighborhoods 
and schools, plus the 31% who long for 
the complete racial partition of the coun- 
try that the Conservatives advocate. The 
only white organization in last week’s 
election to advocate abolishing all apart- 
heid laws was the Democratic Party. 

But white politics was upstaged by the 
country’s real majority, the disenfran- 
chised blacks, who conducted an intense 
“defiance campaign” during the past 
month. Their protest peaked on election 
day, when as many as 3 million black 
workers staged a general strike in the 
country’s major cities, closing shops and 
schools and slowing production at fac- 
tories and mines. Violence broke out spo- 
radically, then exploded in more than 20 
townships on voting day. Riot squads 
charged in with shotguns and whips, and 
a mixed-race police lieutenant, Gregory 
Rockman, 30, in the huge Mitchell’s Plain 
township claimed that the security forces 
had actually provoked some of the rioting. 
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“They were just hitting people,” he said. 
“They couldn't care if they were innocent 
bystanders or not.” 

When the gunfire in the townships 
died away, black leaders pointed accusing 
fingers at De Klerk. “People who begin a 
new term of office with a massacre have 
no right to be in government,” said the 
Rev. Allan Boesak, a leader of the anti- 
apartheid movement. Retorted De Klerk: 
“The government handled the defiance 
campaign with aplomb and in a very rea- 
sonable way.” 

Negotiation between the leaders of 
the country’s 26 million blacks and 5 mil- 
lion whites is the key to a “new, great and 
just South Africa,” De Klerk said repeat- 
edly in his speeches. The postelection 
question is how boldly he can move to- 
ward that goal. Optimists point to the rise 
of the Democrats as a sign that whites are 
coalescing around the need for some kind 
of negotiation. But De Klerk is more wor- 
ried about the Conservative Party opposi- 
tion; almost twice its former size, the fast- 
growing, far-right phenomenon split from 
the Nationalists only seven years ago. Af- 


| rikaner voters are now almost equally di- 


vided between the Conservative and Na- 
tional parties—with English speakers 
providing the votes that keep the Nation- 
alists in power. The C.P. leader, Andries 
Treurnicht, predicted last week that he 
would head the government after the next 
election. Whatever his vision of reform, 
De Klerk will try not to make any conces- 
sions that might frighten more of his volk 
into Treurnicht’s ranks. 

The black opposition is also unwilling 





De Klerk claims a “mandate for reform” 


to ease De Klerk’s path to the conference 
table. Under its current name, the Mass 
Democratic Movement, the national co- 
alition of antiapartheid organizations in- 
sists that the confrontational tactics of the 
defiance campaign will continue. It is 


| calling on all blacks to boycott goods pro- 


duced by white-owned factories—a direct 
challenge to the emergency laws imposed 
in 1986. The muscle flexing is necessary, 
says Azhar Cachalia, a leader of the 


| movement, because “we want the regime 


to know that when we negotiate, it is not 
because we are on our knees.” It could, 
however, be a long while before the two 
sides even sit down —By Bruce W. Nelan. 
Reported by Peter Hawthorne/Cape Town and 
Scott MacLeod/Johannesburg 
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No, seriously, we really are friends: Li Peng and Deng confer in Beijing this summer 


CHINA 


Another Little Red Book 


Are the hard-liners closing in on Deng Xiaoping? 





A‘ first glance, the slim volume with 
the red cover that found its way into 
the mailboxes of a few foreigners in Bei- 
jing last week read like one of the impas- 
sioned tracts circulated by Chinese stu- 


| dents during their protests last spring. On 
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closer scrutiny, however, the language 
was far harsher than anything the stu- 
dents ever wrote. Deng Xiaoping, the 
booklet charged, “is only an opportunist” 
whose “erroneous leadership” 
betrayed “genuine Marxism-Leninism.” 
Unlike the students, who castigated Deng 
for not carrying reforms far enough, the 


| book accuses him of hurtling mindlessly 


down “the capitalist road.’ The solution: 
“Overthrow that handful of ambitious 
climbers and conspirators in the central 
party committee headed by Deng.” 
China’s authorities have been quick 
to brand as “counterrevolutionaries” stu- 
dents and workers who voiced far subtler 
sentiments, shipping them off to jail, or 
worse. What was so intriguing about this 
book, published last May, was that its au- 
thor was the official Communist Youth 
League committee in Mao Zedong’s 
home province of Hunan, and that copies 
were circulating more than three months 
after the massacre in Tiananmen Square 
Youth League officials in Beijing claimed 
not to know anything about the tract’s 
origins, but they said the case was “un- 
der investigation.” Said a Western diplo- 
mat: “The language is strongly reminis- 
cent of the.Cultural Revolution.” If the 
booklet is genuine, he added, “it tends to 
confirm the view that a lot of attacks 
that appear to be aimed at [ousted Com- 
munist Party leader] Zhao Ziyang are in 








has | 





fact directed against Deng himself.” 
Deng’s failure to make an appearance 
during the recent visit by the leader of 
Burkina Faso to Beijing has fueled new 
rumors that the 85-year-old Chinese lead- 
er is seriously ill. In the vacuum created 
by such uncertainty, conservative hard- 
liners who had been sidelined during a 
decade of economic reforms continued to 
stage a comeback. Among the most noto- 
rious: Maoist ideologue He Jingzhi, 65, 
who was named Minister of Culture last 
week in the first top-level Cabinet reshuf- 
fling since the purge of “bourgeois liber- 
als” from the party began last June. As 
deputy head of party propaganda, He 
played a key role in a 1987 conference of 
hard-liners who attempted to thwart the 
efforts of incoming Party Secretary Zhao 
to speed the pace of reforms. As Culture 
Minister, He replaces Wang Meng, a lib- 
eral-minded author who has not been 
seen since June 

The next victim, according to the 
Hong Kong press, is likely to be Zhao’s 
political ally Liang Xiang, governor of 
Hainan, China’s newest and most au- 
tonomous province. Liang was sum- 
moned to Beijing in late July to appear 
before a panel investigating allegations 
of corruption on the huge island in the 
South China Sea. In the governor's ab- 
sence, Hainan is reportedly being run 
by a Russian-educated vice governor 
with close ties to Zhao’s conservative, 
Soviet-trained rival, Premier Li Peng. 
Meanwhile, the ambitious plans that 
Deng and Zhao envisioned for Hai- 
nan’s economic development are on 
hold — By Sandra Burton/Beijing | 
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Medellin violence: the body of a man shot by police after he opened fire at the airport 


COLOMBIA 





Passing the Extradition Test 





By shipping Martinez to the U.S., Barco defies the coke lords 


he operation went off (097 

with military precision. 
At about 6 p.m. Wednesday, 
officers from the Dijin, a po- 
lice special-operations team, 
hustled Eduardo Martinez 
Romero out the back door of 
a maximum-security Bogota 
jail while other officers dis- 
tracted reporters and photog- 
raphers gathered in front. 
Martinez, wanted in Atlanta 
in connection with a $1.2 
billion money-laundering 
scheme, was taken aboard a jet owned by 
the U.S. Drug Enforcement Administra- 
tion and flown to his long-postponed ren- 
dezvous with U.S. justice. 

With the extradition of Martinez, 
President Virgilio Barco Vargas proved 
his resolve in the battle against Colom- 
bia’s drug traffickers. Barco vowed to 
drive the dealers out of his country after 





Drug baron in custody 


the Aug. 18 murder of Senator 
Luis Carlos Galan, one of Co- 
lombia’s leading presidential 
candidates. Martinez, 34, a re- 
puted money manager for the 
Medellin cocaine cartel, was 
the first victim of Barco's ex- 
ecutive order reviving a U.S.- 
Colombia extradition treaty 
invalidated by the Colombian 
Supreme Court in 1987. 
Martinez was hustled to 
the federal courthouse in At- 
lanta early Thursday, where at 
a preliminary hearing U.S. Magistrate 
Joel M. Feldman read a thick list of 
charges accusing him of laundering mil- 
lions of dollars for the cartel. If convicted, 
he could be sentenced to 30 years in prison. 
In Washington officials were exultant. “I 
applaud the extraordinary courage of 
President Virgilio Barco and the govern- 
ment of Colombia in their effort to restore 
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the rule of law,” said Attorney General 
Dick Thornburgh. 

But in Colombia others paid a high 
price for Barco’s boldness. Luz Amparo 
Gomez, 29, a former investigator for the 
attorney general's office who was in- 
volved in a legal action against drug king- 
pin José Gonzalo Rodriguez Gacha, was 
driving to her home when gunmen shot 
her to death. Hours later, the wife of a po- 
lice major was gunned down outside her 
home. A day earlier, the wife of an intelli- 
gence officer attached to the 13th Brigade, 
the army unit that has spearheaded the 
crackdown, was murdered. 

For the moment, the authorities are 
undaunted. At midweek Colombian tele- 
vision began running 30-second commer- 
cials featuring mug shots of Rodriguez 
Gacha and Medellin cartel leader Pablo 
Escobar Gaviria, and offering 100 million 
pesos—about $250,000—for information 
leading to their arrest. 

Some American officials were still 
questioning whether Barco will follow 
through with new deportations in the face 
of both popular opposition and the terror 
campaign by the narcotraficantes. As the 
cartel continues putting bombs here and 
there and appeals to nationalism,” said 
one State Department official in Wash- 
ington, “Colombians are going to start 
asking, ‘Why are we getting blown up just 
to satisfy the gringos?’ 

But US. officials have concluded that 
the harsh Colombian campaign, for the mo- 
ment at least, is having a real effect on the 
supply of cocaine in the U.S. “The cartels 
are having trouble getting cocaine out of 
Colombia,” said Pat O’Brien, outgoing 
chief of U.S. Customs in Miami. The gov- 
ernment has seized so many of the traffick- 
ers’ planes and helicopters that they may 
be having difficulty moving the powder to 
Colombia’s northern coast, the main ship- 
ment point for cocaine. And on the drug- 
hungry streets of the U.S., the price of co- 
caine is skyrocketing.—By Michael S. Serrill. 
Reported by John Moody/Bogoté and Don | 
Winbush/Atlanta 





SOVIET UNION 


Nightmare of 
The Generals 


A band of Azerbaijanis lashes 
out at Moscow's men 





t t could have been a scene from a rev- 
olution: three of the Soviet Union's 
most powerful generals and their armed 
escort, clad in brown battle dress, held 
hostage by a ring of demonstrators. At 
the center of the tumult was Colonel 
General Yuri Shatalin, commander of 





the Soviet Interior Ministry’s security 
forces, flanked by Major General Vla- 
dislav Safonov, head of the 4,500 troops 
trying to keep peace in the disputed 
mountain enclave of Nagorno-Kara- 
bakh, and a third senior general. A 
hundred angry Azerbaijani protesters, 
many of them refugees from Armenian 
areas, had stormed into a conference 
room in the town of Shusha where the 
officers were meeting local officials and 
refused to let them leave. The generals 
decided -that pointing their weapons 
would only inflame the mob and chose 
to talk it out. The officers were held for 
five hours and were released only after 
they agreed to transfer two Azerbaijanis 





accused of sniping at Armenians to a 
prison in Shusha. 

The episode, which took place two 
weeks ago, has yet to be mentioned in the 
Soviet press. The New York Times report- 
ed last Friday that it had confirmed the de- 
tails by telephone with officials in the dis- 
trict. More than 100 people have died in 
Nagorno-Karabakh since ethnic strife 
erupted there in early 1988. And there is no 
end in sight: the Defense Ministry daily 
Krasnaya Zvezda reported last week that 
the Armenian and Azerbaijani communi- 
ties were “on the brink of civil war” and 
troops stationed in the region can no longer 
control the violent strikes and demonstra- 
tions that occur almost daily. cf 
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BRITAIN 


F inally Britain has an issue that cuts 
across social, economic and political 
lines: something very odd is going on in 
the farmlands of southern England. 
Strange circular depressions, up to 100 ft. 
in diameter, have appeared in crop fields 
throughout the area, leaving no clues 
about how they got there. These puzzling 
circles—large sweeping areas neatly flat- 
tened in a swirling pattern—do not exhib- 
it the kind of rough damage caused by 
harsh weather, animals or humans. Re- 
searchers studying the phenomenon have 
convincingly ruled out man-made hoaxes, 
yet they differ on how to explain the oc- 
currences, The search for answers has 
even sparked interest in Parliament, 
where two M.Ps have called for the gov- 
ernment to investigate. 

The first recorded sighting of 
the circles took place in 1976, 
when a farmworker at Head- 
bourne Worthy in Hampshire 
noticed a large circular pattern in 
a field near the A34 highway. 
Since 1980, when serious re- 
search into the mystery began, 
more than 600 occurrences have 
been reported in Britain, includ- 
ing almost 250 this year. While 
there have been reports of circles 
from as far away as the Soviet 
Union, Japan and New Zealand, 
by far the greatest number 
have appeared in Hampshire and 
Wiltshire. To some, it is no coin- 
cidence that this area of southern 





An endless phantasmagoria: a complex formation near Andover in southern England 


Around and Around in Circles 





Who—or what—is creating those mysterious crop-field rings? 


Strange but true: a carefully sculpted 


larly mysterious stone formations at 
Stonehenge and Avebury. 

Whatever the cause, the circles are 
particularly intriguing because they are 
beautiful geometric formations that level 
crops in a precise pattern. The plant, usu- 
ally a grain, although mustard, soybeans 
and sugar beets have also been affected, 
is flattened in a distinctive swirl; none- 
theless, it continues to ripen until ready 
for harvest. The formations range from 
single rings to more complex quintuplets 
and even a “Celtic cross” of four circles 
linked by one large ring. This year two 
new patterns were spotted: a ringed circle 
with swirls in opposite directions, and the 
“tadpole,” a single circle with a long curl- 
ing tail. 

The recent upsurge in circle sight- 
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ings coincides with the publication of 
two new books on the subject. The most 
carefully documented is The Circles Ef- 
fect and Its Mysteries by Dr. Terence 
Meaden, a physicist who has been 
tracking the puzzling formations since 
1980. Meaden speculates that the distur- 
bances may come from what he calls 
the “plasma vortex phenomenon,” a 
previously unknown form of atmospher- 
ic disturbance with associated electrical 
effects. He contends that a “spinning 
ball of air” that is highly charged with 
electricity hits the crop field and marks 
out the circle. But how could something 
as wild as a vicious wind produce such 
carefully sculpted creations? 
The other book, Circular Evidence by 
Pat Delgado and Colin Andrews, is hand- 
somely illustrated but largely anecdotal. 
It attempts to link the circles to such 
paranormal events as luminous appari- 
tions and UFOs. Some observers support 
such supernatural notions, claiming that 
one of the groupings might be formed by 
. landing pods from a spaceship. 
§ Humbug, responds Dr. Mea- 
m= den. “Those who like to fantasize 
that something from outer space 
is responsible can be excluded,” 
he insists. “What does cause 
g these circles is better than fic- 
tion.” But with or without gov- 
ernment research funding, it 
may be a while before students of 
the phantasmagoria come up 
with a totally convincing expla- 
nation. Indeed, some suspect that 
researchers and the locals may 
enjoy their novel oddity so 
much that another ring is more 
interesting than a _ conclusive 
answer. —By Sally B. Donnelly. 





England is also home to the simi- 
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Explanations range from UFOs to ‘spinning balls” of air. 
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World Notes 





Turning Out 
The Lights 


As Lebanon descended into 
chaos, the Bush Administra- 
tion debated whether to shut 
down its embattled embassy. 
A pullout would signal a 
devastating ineffectiveness, 
but last week the White 
House finally did call it 
quits, ordering the evacua- 
tion of Ambassador John 
McCarthy and 29 other offi- 
cials. The walled embassy 


Aoun’s threat: “Dose of terrorism” 


compound had been besieged 
by 1,500 Christian support- 
ers of Major General Michel 
Aoun, who were angered at 
the US. failure to side with 
them against Syrian occupi- 
ers. The move left Washing- 
ton without representation 
in Beirut for the first time 
in Lebanon’s 14-year civil 
war. a 





CANADA 


The Quest 
For Ogopogo 


Loch Ness may have Nessie, 
but British Columbia has 
Ogopogo. Inexplicably named 
after a British music-hall song 
of the 1920s, the humpy mon- 
ster is said to inhabit 79-mile- 
long Okanagan Lake in south- 
ern’ British Columbia. 
Ogopogo has been reported 
seen scores of times over the 
past 200 years, but interest 
surged last month after Ken 
Chaplin, a local car salesman, 
claimed to have caught the 
creature on videotape. Chap- 
lin’s four videos depict not just 
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EL SALVADOR 


Another Stab 
At Peace 


Talks between the Marxist 
rebels and the centrist govern- 
ment of former President José 
Napoleén Duarte went no- 
where, largely because El Sal- 
vador’s powerful conservatives 
and their military allies acted 
as a brake. But now that the 
right-wing government of Al- 
fredo Cristiani is firmly in 
power, leaders of the Fara- 
bundo Marti National Libera- 
tion Front (F.M.L.N.) seem to 
believe they can negotiate a 
settlement of the civil war that 
will stick. Dropping a list of 


preconditions, the F.M.L.N. 
agreed to resume talks this 
week in Mexico. The nine-year 
war has claimed some 70,000 
lives, and the guerrillas long 
ago concluded they could not 
defeat the Salva- 
doran army and 
its U.S. backers. 
What the 
F.M.L.N. wants 
is participation 
with security 
guarantees in fu- 
ture elections. 
The government 
will probably 
counter with an 
offer of amnesty 
for those who lay 
down their arms. 


| and economic sabotage. | 


F.M.LN. guerrillas want to talk, not fight , 


Whether this gap can be 
bridged is uncertain. To im- 
prove the atmosphere, the 
F.M.L.N. announced that it was | 
suspending its use of land mines | 








POLAND 


A Cabinet of 
Three Parts 


For two weeks the negotiating 
sessions stretched far into the 
night. Finally, Polish Prime 
Minister Tadeusz Mazowiecki 
succeeded last week in produc- 
ing an all but final list of Cabi- 
net nominations that roughly 
conforms to his country’s com- 
plicated political topography. 
The government will be domi- 
nated by Solidarity, but the 
Communists will continue to 
be represented with at least 
four posts. 

Mazowiecki gave the im- 
portant post of Foreign Minis- 





one but two spinach-green 
serpentine creatures with 
whiplike tails. 

The National Geographic 
Society is analyzing Chaplin's 
film, and an inconclusive un- 





Now you see it, now you don’t: the alleged Okanagan monster 


ter to Krzysztof Skubiszewski, | 
an international-law professor 
and nominal independent with | 
a pro-Solidarity background. 
His selection was evidently en- 
gineered by Poland’s powerful | 
Roman Catholic Church. Soli- | 
darity kept three key economic | 
ministries, all of them to be 
filled with officials committed 
to free-market principles. As 
promised in a bid to reassure 
Moscow, the security offices of 
Defense and Interior will re- 
main in the hands of the Com- 
munist incumbents. The most 
prestigious post awarded to the 
two smaller parties that pro- 
vided Solidarity with crucial 
support in its bid for power was 
Justice Minister. = 
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derwater robot expedition by 
local Ogopogo aficionados will 
be restaged. Said Jim Stuart, 
mayor of the lakeshore com- 
munity of Kelowna: “Obvious- 
ly, something's there.” = 


IRAQ 
Big Bang 
Theories 


A stupendous explosion in a 
super-secret missile factory, 
audible 40 miles away in Bagh- 
dad. Up to 700 deaths and an 
injury toll approaching 2,500. 
A roaring fire that took nearly 
a week to extinguish. These are 
some of the details reported 
last week by the British daily 
Independent of a conflagration 
that erupted on Aug. 17 at 
Iraq's Al Hillah military com- 
plex. The gist of the story was 
later confirmed by British and 
Egyptian diplomats. 

Was the blast accidental? 
Though Israel is increasingly 
concerned about Baghdad's 
stockpile of long-range mis- 
siles, there was no evidence 
that the Jewish state had 
staged a repeat of its 1981 
knockout of an Iraqi nuclear 
facility. Cairo, which aided 
Iraq in enhancing the range of 
missiles used in the gulf war, 
denied reports that Egyptian 
technicians were among the 
victims. Eventually, Iraq said 
that there had indeed been an 
explosion on Aug. 17. But 
Baghdad insisted that only 19 
Iraqis had died when an oil- 
depot fire spread to a truck 
loaded with engineering ex- 
plosives. Scoffed a senior Brit- 
ish diplomat in London: “Not 
a very imaginative cover 
story.” a 
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Smooth Operator 


No longer a tin-can outfit, MCI has become a telephone giant 


BY CHRISTINE GORMAN 





or the go-getters at MCI Commu- 
nications, the contest was their 
big chance to prove that they 
could whip their nemesis, Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph, at its own 
game. One of AT&T's largest customers, 
Merrill Lynch, wanted to upgrade its vast 
communications system to link its head- 
quarters in Manhattan with an expanding 
empire of more than 730 branch offices 
around the world. If MCI could beat 
AT&T for the $150 million contract, it 
would rank as the biggest single deal in 
MCI’s history 
Starting at the top, William McGowan, 
MCTI’s co-founder and chairman, flew to 
New York City early in 1988 to pitch the 
deal in person to Merrill chief William 
Schreyer. In laboratory tours in Washing- 
ton, the phone company showed Merrill 
Lynch executives MCI’s research on artifi- 
cial intelligence. Company President Bert 
Roberts handpicked a group of analysts 


| develop an unbeatable package deal. The 
MCI crew even agreed to adapt Merrill 
Lynch’s own equipment to the new net- 
work—a provision at which AT&T balked, 
since it manufactures its own gear. Last 
June, after more than eleven months of ne- 
gotiations, Merrill Lynch made up its 
mind. The winner: MCI 
The champagne corks are popping 
like machine guns at MCI these days, as 
the scrappy No. 2 phone company cele- 
brates one giant-killer success after an- 
other. Long dismissed by AT&T as a tin- 
can operation and wavering at the brink 
of financial ruin less than three years ago, 
| MCI has transformed itself from a con- 
sumer long-distance carrier into a full- 
service communications giant. The com- 
pany has become a marketing innovator 
as well, offering consumers perks such as 
frequent-flyer miles on American and 
Northwest airlines as a reward for using 
MCT’s long-distance lines (five miles for 
every $1 of service). At the same time, 
MCI is carrying out a $6 billion equip- 
ment overhaul in which the company is 


| and technicians, dubbed the Swat team, to - 
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replacing or upgrading every piece of 
gear, from switches to trunk lines 

As the industry’s most aggressive up- 
start, MCI is riding the crest of a world- 
wide boom in telecommunications vol- 
ume. Long-distance revenue in the U.S 
alone has zoomed from $33 billion in 1984 
to a projected $56 billion this year. While 
AT&T still dominates the U.S. market 
with a 69% share, down from 95% in 
1984, MCI accounts for 12% of today’s 
burgeoning market, up from 5% five years 
ago. The No. 3 carrier, US Sprint, lays 
claim to an 8% share. 

MCI has suddenly become a profit 
machine, posting earnings of $285 million 
for the first half of 1989, a 138% increase 
from the same period last year. The big 
breakthrough at MCI stems largely from 
its aggressive pursuit of corporate busi- 
ness. In the past two years, the Washing- 
ton-based company has wooed away such 
prestigious AT&T customers as Chrysler 
United Airlines, Westinghouse and 
Procter & Gamble. “MCI is starting to 


hurt AT&T where it hurts the most: the 








A technician checks connection 











in the company’s technology-development lab in Virginia 


Big Business customer. By stealing the big 
accounts, MCI is giving AT&T fits,” says 
Michael Miller, who follows the industry 
for the Wall Street investment firm 
Northern Business Information/Data- 
Pro. “MCI is no longer the 98-lb. weak- 
ling of the telephone industry.” 

Not bad for a company that McGowan 
and John Goeken, an electronics expert, 
founded only 21 years ago as a private 
microwave-radio service for truck drivers 
in the Midwest. By 1980 MCI had begun 
offering discount long-distance service to 
residential customers in major cities. When 
AT&T tried to throttle its newfound com- 
petition by refusing to connect the compa- 
ny to the public telephone network, MCI 
sued the giant under the Sherman Anti- 
trust Act. The Government followed up 
with its own lawsuit. In 1984 AT&T settled 
the cases and agreed to break up, under 
Government supervision, into one long- 
distance carrier and seven Baby Bells 


MCI emerged victorious from the long | 


court battle, but it nearly went broke after- 
ward. As deregulation swept the telephone 
industry, prices for toll calls fell as much as 
38%. The slide devastated MCI because 
two-thirds of its business came from resi- 
dential customers. By contrast, AT&T 
counted on noncorporate customers for 
about 40% of its revenues; the rest came 
from Government and business contracts. 
Moreover, MCI had won direct access 
to local telephone grids, which simplified 
customer dialing by reducing the number 
of required digits from 22 to eleven but in- 
creased the access charges that MCI had 
to pay. Result: in 1986 MCI posted the 
first loss in its history—a whopping $498 
million. The company laid off more than 








2,400 of its 16,000 employees. 
Then in December of that year, 
McGowan suffered a near fatal 
heart attack and soon afterward 
underwent a heart transplant 
The company’s future looked so 
bleak that senior executives con- 
sidered putting MCI up for sale. 

Instead the top brass made a 
gutsy decision. During a four-day 
marathon planning session in a 
suite at the Westin Hotel in 
Washington, they agreed to 
mount an all-out offensive on 
AT&T, with McGowan’s bless- 
ing. Led by V. Orville Wright, a 
former MCI president who had 
been summoned out of retire- 
ment to serve as acting chief ex- 
ecutive during McGowan’s con- 
valescence, MCI determined to 
steal the giant’s bread and but- 
ter—its corporate accounts. Says 
Daniel Akerson, MCI’s executive 
vice president: “We decided to go 
where the money is.” 

MCI leaders planned a two- 
pronged attack that emphasized 
high technology and new ser- 
vices. The carrier replaced virtu- 
ally all its old-fashioned microwave trans- 
mitters, which could handle only 8,000 
simultaneous calls per route, with fiber- 
optic lines that would allow 100,000 calls. 
New services, such as a special network 
for fax messages and a system of discount 
private lines, called Vnet, were developed 
for corporate users. MCI’s software engi- 
neers took care to design their toll-free 
800-number service so that customers 
could find out where their clients were 
calling from and even determine their 
phone numbers—a service AT&T did not 
provide 
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Service innovations were a crucial 
part of the Westin plan, as the scheme 
hatched at the hotel has become known, 
because the MCI officials thought tele- 
communications companies would soon 
be offering the same quality and price 
“Competition will come down to who can 
satisfy the customer. It will come down to 
service, and we're prepared for that race,” 
says McGowan, 61, who received the 
heart of a 20-year-old during his 1987 
transplant surgery and has been back at 
MCT’s helm for two years, 

MCI's salespeople have earned a repu- 
tation as tigers, which they need to be 
While the company can sell to residential 
customers and small businesses over the 
phone or by mail, selling to a major corpo- 
ration requires a lot of firepower. So MCI 
beefed up its sales force by recruiting a 
small army of hard-nosed salespeople from 
IBM, Digital Equipment and even rival 
AT&T. The group, says Akerson, is divid- 
ed into “hunters” and “farmers.” Says he 
“The hunters shake the trees and find pros- 
pects. The farmers maintain the accounts 
and work day to day with customers, while 
the hunters go back out and find new 
customers.” 








o far, MCI’s strategy has worked 
brilliantly. Commercial custom- 
ers now account for more than 
60% of MCI’s revenues, in com- 
parison with about 30% five years ago 
AT&T has noticed the change and is 
fighting back. After MCI walked off with 
the Holiday Inn account late last year, 
AT&T applied to the Federal Communi- 
cations Commission for permission to 
provide special discounts to selected cus- 
tomers. (The Federal Government still 
regulates AT&T because of its dominant 
position in the industry.) The behemoth 
won the right to change its prices, and it 
regained the Holiday Inn account. 

MCI is still growing fast in the con- 
sumer market, adding some 70,000 cus- 
tomers a week. Last year it offered its first 
pay-phone service and added a flat-rate 
discount program called Prime Time, to 
compete with AT&T’s Reach Out Ameri- 
ca. In July MCI scored another hit by an- 
nouncing that it would allow customers to 
charge domestic long-distance calls di- 
rectly to their Visa cards 

MCT'’s success goes to show that in the 
phone business, deregulation has proved its 
worth. “Five years ago, MCI offered only 
five major services,” says Akerson. “Now 
MCI and AT&T each offer more than 50 
kinds of telecommunications features.” In 
another five years, Akerson boldly pre- 
dicts, MCI will rival AT&T in size, provid- 
ing an even more competitive environ- 
ment. While some Americans may mourn 
the loss of the old Ma Bell, they now havean 
innovative No. 2 that tries harder than al- 
most anyone else to keep up with the push- 
button age. —Reported by Jerome Cramer/ | 
Washington and Thomas McCarroll/New York 
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Money Angles 
Andrew Tobias 


The Gloat Factor and Other Market Indicators 


Ss ome things you can know for sure and some you just 
can’t. For example, Kellogg knows for sure that there 
are 17 servings in a box of its S.W. Graham Brown Sugar 
Cinnamon cereal, and I know for sure there are 208 individ- 
ual bite-size grahams (I counted them), leading me to know 
for equally sure that there are twelve per serving, or nearly 
enough to completely cover the bottom of a very small cereal 
bowl. What one can’t know is whether anyone has actually 
ever eaten a portion that size, because such a person would 
presumably be too faint from hunger to raise his or her hand. 

So it goes with the stock market. There’s a lot we can 
know about it—that the Dow Jones industrial average has 
more than tripled in seven years; that, adjusted for inflation, 
it would have to hit 3000 before matching its 1987 peak, and 
3800 to match 1966; and that, even so, it ain't cheap. But 
the one tiny thing we can’t know—not even the folks 
at Kellogg know—is where it will go from here. 

Morgan Stanley's exceptional strategist Bar- 
ton Biggs says we're in for a bear mar- 
ket: perhaps one more spurt as inves- 
tor enthusiasm heats to a boil, and 
then an 18-month, 20% drop. (Which, 
however, would be a lot healthier 
than the six-hour, 20% drop we 
had two years ago.) And econo- 
mist David Bostian, who 
recommended maximum 
investment in stocks in 
August 1982, now recom- 
mends that conservative cli- 
ents sell every share. 

Yet Steve Forbes says stocks 
are undervalued. “Stocks will be high- 
er a year from now than they are to- 
day,” says Forbes’ deputy editor in 
chief, who wins prizes for his predic- 
tions with some regularity. And 
though I'd sooner drive nails into my knee than 
buy a stock after it’s tripled, there actually is a lot of 
reason to be optimistic. (That, of course, is a good reason 
to be pessimistic. The world always looks bright at market 
tops.) 

The Dow showed real class in timing its surge past the pre- 
crash high. It was the day the first non-Communist in more 
than 40 years was sworn in to head a “Communist” country— 
what better symbol of the end of the cold war? And it was the 
day man’s hand reached the farthest planet of the solar sys- 
tem—what better symbol of technological promise? 

The significance of these two symbols is hard to over- 
state. The end of the cold war could mean a redirection of 
more than a trillion dollars here and abroad over the next 
decade from unproductive military spending. FORTUNE—no 
liberal rag—recently advocated a $100 billion cut in the an- 
nual U.S. defense budget. Axing a single Stealth bomber, of 
the 132 proposed, frees up as much cash as the Government 
plans to invest during the next five years in Sematech, the 
new U.S. microchip-technology consortium. Imagine having 
50 such ventures instead of 50 extra bombers. Or “deploy- 
ing” 200,000 bright, motivated military personnel (as civil- 


























ians, of course) to bolster public school teaching staffs. Long- 
term national strength is more the product of education and 
investment than of arms. 

Match the end of the cold war with the promise of tech- 
nology—we've begun bouncing telecommunications off me- 
teor trails! Within a decade or two, we will have mapped out 
the entire human genome!—and there is reason to think the 
stock market really should be higher today, adjusted for in- 
flation, than it was in 1966. Dow Jones 4000! Stir in the glob- 
al shift to free-market economics, greater personal incen- 
tives and freer trade—Dow Jones 4500! Indeed, some 
market observers have begun predicting a Dow of 5000 by 
the mid-'90s. 

Unfortunately, it’s just this kind of euphoric talk that sig- 
nals market tops. Even if such optimism eventually 
proves justified—as I think it largely will—short-term, 
the stock market could be a lousy place for your 
money. It’s when everyone is talking calamity, not 
bright prospects, that you want to in- 
vest. Everybody knows that when 
market highs make headlines, it’s 
time to sell. 

On the other hand—and here's 
where it gets tricky—when every- 
body knows something, the 
market oft as not fakes them 
out. When God created 
the stock market, he told 
it, “Now listen. You can't 
fool all the people all the 
time—but I want you to try.” 
One bullish sign is the return 
of Doug Casey. “After ten years of 
relative silence,” trumpets a recent 
junk mailing, “Doug Casey speaks 
out.” His “best-selling financial book 
ofall time,” Crisis Investing, predict- 
ed complete economic collapse by 1983. Now he’s 
bearish again, and offering a newsletter called J/nvest- 
ing in Crisis. (His publisher crows that Crisis Investing 
was written in 1978 and predicted an explosion in gold 
prices. Yet whenever it may have been written, Crisis Invest- 
ing was published in July 1980, months after gold had peaked 
and begun its long slide.) But the point is, Casey’s back, tell- 
ing us things will collapse. This is no guarantee they won't— 
the problems he cites are real—but his shrill predictions are 
reason to sleep better, nonetheless, 

A bearish sign, on the other hand, is that the far more en- 
tertaining but no less gloomy Paul Erdman (The Crash of 79, 
The Panic of 89) has become a bull! “We're bound to have a 
bump in the road next year as the business cycle finally 
winds down,” he writes in August’s Manhattan,inc. “But af- 
ter that, blue sky as far as my eyes can see.” Uh oh. 

There are even theoretical underpinnings to today’s high 
stock prices, one of which lies in the relationship between 
stocks and bonds. For most big investors, this relationship is 
crucial, because they constantly look to see whether the un- 
certain rewards of stocks justify passing up the known if un- 
spectacular returns from bonds. 
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Right now, with long-term Treasury bonds yielding bet- 
ter than 8% and stocks yielding less than 3.5% in dividends, 
the spread is very wide. (In 1966 Treasuries yielded just 5%, 
vs. the same 3% or so for stocks.) Why take the risk of own- 
ing stocks when you can own bonds? 

But Smith Barney market strategist John Manley argues 
that the world has changed. In the old days, he says, the pri- 
mary threat was depression, not inflation. Sharp recessions 
occurred regularly, sending stocks into a tailspin. Bonds 
were a lot safer because the major threat to bonds is inflation, 
and there wasn’t a lot of that when America was on the gold 
standard. Pegging the dollar to gold may or may not have 
been the best way to run things, but it kept inflation in check. 
So bonds were safe, and stocks were risky. 

Now, argues Manley, inflation is the far greater risk. (If 
you are a politician today, which are you likely to tolerate: 
inflation or a depression?) So stocks may have become rela- 
tively more attractive than they were in the old days. Manley 
doesn’t think stocks are cheap at this level; but he says that, 
absent a credit-tightening move by the Federal Reserve, the 
market’s path of least resistance is apt to be up. 

But then there’s my Gloat Indicator. Simply stated, 
when I find myself gloating about someone else having been 
wrong, that generally means his prediction, embarrassingly 
premature though it may have been, is about to come true. 

In the current instance, I came across FORTUNE’s fall 
1988 Investor's Guide. The article that caught my eye: 


—— 








eight stocks to avoid—perhaps even to sell short—dogs it 
“nominated for the Canine Club of 1989.” Today all eight 
are higher, including AT&T, then 29, now 39; TCBY Enter- 
prises, then 12, now 23; L.A. Gear, then 19, now 64; and 
Turner Broadcasting, then 14, now 54. As I scanned this list 
of dogs with the benefit of hindsight, I found myself grin- 
ning broadly . . . no, gloating—which makes me think these 
stocks, and perhaps the whole market, may now be poised 
to fall. 

No offense to FORTUNE, it’s just nice to be reassured 
from time to time that I am not the only one who has no idea 
where stocks are headed. Which is precisely why any pru- 
dent investor must have a four-pronged strategy: some liquid 
money (every so often, cash is king); an inflation hedge (a 
house or two); a deflation hedge (long-term bonds, which 
would do well in a recession); and—yes—stocks (best pur- 
chased through no-load mutual funds). 

It’s wise not to buy stocks aggressively when they’re fair- 
ly valued, as they probably are now, because when they’re 
“fairly” valued, they're “fully” valued. Better to buy them 
when they’re under-valued. And it may also not be wise to 
jump in when some sellers are delaying sales in hope of a cut 
in the capital-gains tax. But over the long run, stocks always 
outperform “safer” investments. If you're one who steadily 
invests in stocks, this is no time to stop. (One stock that looks 
a trifle plump, though, up more than fivefold in the past sev- 
en years and yielding a slim 2.3%: Kellogg, maker of 100- 


“And Now, Where NOT to Invest in ’89.” It singled out 


calories-to-the-serving S.W. Graham.) bal 

















Will Everybody Get on Board? 


United's unions squabble over a $6.7 billion buyout bid 





U nited we stand; divided we fall. That 
aphorism acquired fresh meaning 
last week as the month-long battle for 
UAL, the parent company of United Air- 
lines, deepened the animosity between pi- 
lots and machinists at the second largest 
US. carrier. The split threatened to ham- 
per the airline company’s campaign to 
fend off Beverly Hills billionaire Marvin 
Davis, who last month pressed a takeover 
bid for UAL (1988 revenues: $8.98 billion) 
for $6.19 billion, or $275 a share. An un- 
usual alliance of UAL executives and Un- 
ited’s 7,000 pilots launched a counterat- 
tack Sept. | by offering to acquire 
UAL in a leveraged buyout for 
$6.75 billion, or $300 a share. 

But United’s machinists threw 
a wrench into the deal last week. 
Their union, which represents 
23,000 of United's 70,000 employ- 
ees, attacked the labor-manage- 
ment bid as perilously expensive. 
Said John Peterpaul, general vice- 
president of the International As- 
sociation of Machinists and Aero- 
space Workers: “Placing billions of 
dollars of additional debt on the 
carrier with any purchase of Unit- 
ed Airlines would seriously jeopar- 
dize the carrier’s operation, safety 
and future existence.” At week’s 
end the machinists said they had 
been approached by several major 











investors who expressed an interest in co- 
operating with the union on a possible 
new bid for UAL. 

The machinists’ tough stance is prob- 
ably intended to win a place for the union 
at the takeover bargaining table. Under 
the management-led buyout, which 
would make UAL the largest worker- 
owned company in the U.S., employees 
would hold 75% of UAL shares in a stock- 
ownership plan and would agree to wage 
and work-rule concessions worth an esti- 
mated $370 million a year. About 35 of 
UAL’s top managers, including Chair- 
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Wolf hopes to keep Davis from flying away with the prize 










man Stephen Wolf, would acquire 10% of 
the company’s shares. The remaining 
15% would be purchased for $750 million 
by British Airways. 

The high-stakes United battle has 
helped kindle newfound concern in 
Washington about the impact of debt- 
laden takeovers and foreign ownership of 
US. airlines. In a clear signal to investors 
and airline executives, Jeffrey Shane, a 
Deputy Assistant Secretary of State, 
warned two weeks ago that the Govern- 
ment may move to rein in LBOs and for- 
eign investment in American carriers. 
Last week Wolf flew to Washington to ex- 
plain the proposed labor-management 
LBO in a one-hour meeting with Trans- 
portation Secretary Samuel Skinner. 

Airline experts speculated last week 
that the proposed UAL buyout would ulti- 
mately prevail. “All the unions will 
negotiate with Wolf,” predicts 
Jack Hunter, an airline analyst at 
Chicago’s Howe Barnes invest- 
ment firm. “He’s a blood-and-guts 
airline man.” 

Even if he loses UAL, Davis 
would reap rewards. He pocketed 
about $30 million this summer 
when he sold his stock in NWA, 
the parent company of Northwest 
Airlines, after being outbid by Los 
Angeles investor Alfred Checchi. 
If the labor-management group 
wins the United takeover battle for 
$300 a share, by some estimates 
Davis would be able to cash in 
his holdings for a profit of $100 
million. — By John Greenwald. 
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The high-stakes battle has aroused concern in Washington. 





Reported by Gavin Scott/Chicago 
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"Can I 
change my 
mind if 
I want to? 


I want to. 


William J. Henderson 
Newport, NC 





His new long distance company said he'd see big savings. He didn’t. They said the service was as good 
as AT&T’. It wasn’t. When things didn’t get better, Mr. Henderson called AT&T. 

Before he switched, he'd always figured all long distance was the same, like buying apples or paper clips. 
Mr. Henderson hadn't noticed how much faster AT&T calls go through. Or how they go through on the first try, 


99 times out of 100. Or just how plain helpful AT&T operators really are. 
There hadn't been any reason to notice. Until he found himself paying about the same price for service 


that wasn’t the same. Not the same at all. Welcome bade Mr. Henderson. And thank you for calling AT&T. 


==> Afel 
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AT&T has more services, and more ways to save, than any 











other long distance company. To learn more, please = SS : 
call 1 800 225-7466 Extension 8198. The right choice. 
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The cover of Redford’s wish book 


CATALOGS 


Move Over, 
Paul Newman 


With Butch Cassidy peddling 
popcorn and salad dressing, it 
was only a matter of time before 
the Sundance Kid got into the 
act. This week Robert Redford, 





§2, is launching a line of prod- 
ucts and condiments in a new 
mail-order catalog with a 
Southwestern flavor. Titled 
Sundance, the 36-page catalog 
offers such Native American 
and regional specialties as dried 
wildflower bouquets ($25), chili 
wreaths ($36) and handmade 
cowboy boots ($299). 

The proceeds will go to 
Redford’s Utah-based, non- 
profit Sundance Institute for 
the Arts and an environmental 
group he started, the Institute 
for Resource Management. Ex- 
plains Gary Beer, 38, president 
of Sundance Group: “Govern- 
ment funding for the arts is 
down, and we'd like to be self- 
sufficient,” While consumers 
may be hungry for Redford’s 
hot sauce ($25), the Great Wal- 
do Pepper will have to sell a lot 
of chili to match beans with 
L.L. Bean. a 





EAST-WEST TRADE 


Coffee, Tea 
Or Vodka? 


The hottest buzz word on Madi- 
son Avenue is fast becoming pe- 
restroika. The latest sign of Sovi- 
et chic: Moscow unveiled an ad 
campaign last week to lure US. 
business travelers onto Aeroflot, 
the national airline. Created by 
Miami's Kelley Swofford Inc., 








AUTOMOBILES 


From Turbo 
To Trouble 


With its turbocharged engine 
and curvilinear profile, the 
Swedish-built Saab 900 was a 
chariot of choice for arrivistes 
of the mid-1980s. But now 
Saab-Scania’s auto division is 
hitting the skids, largely be- 
cause of intensified competi- 
tion and a relatively weak dol- 
lar that has pushed the cost of 
Saab’s newest 9000 turbo mod- 
el to a base price of $30,795 
The parent company con- 
firmed rumors last week that it 
is discussing a possible linkup 
with Ford, which could give 
the Swedish company’s fi- 
nances a boost. The U:S. auto- 
maker is believed to be partic- 
ularly interested in ventures 
with the Swedish company’s 


, very profitable truck division. 


In another sign of red-hot 
rivalry in the U.S. market, 
General Motors’ Oldsmobile 
division said last week that it 
would adopt a novel guarantee: 
Oldsmobile will allow buyers 
of its new cars who are dissatis- 
fied for any reason to return 
the autos within 30 days (or 
1,500 miles) for full credit on a 
different Olds. uo 





Assembling a Saab in Sweden 





the ads tempt Americans with 
“perestroika perks” ranging 
from complimentary nights in a 
Moscow hotel to a free Mont 
Blanc pen “tosign your deal with 
the Russians.” 

Americans who stay at 
homecan sample the fruits of So- 
viet industry at trendy stores like 
New York City’s Blooming- 
dale’s, which in August opened a 
Perestroika Shop. Back-to- 
school shoppers could choose 








AGRICULTURE 


This Is No 
Way to Grow 


For nearly 50 years, the U.S. 
has followed an agricultural 
policy of showering farmers 
with subsidies and encour- 
aging them to use plenty of 
chemical pesticides and fertil- 
izers. U.S. farmers are among 
the most productive in the 
world, but their techniques 
are harming taxpayers and 
the environment. Chemical 
runoff is polluting ground- 
water. At the same time, rich 
Government subsidies that 
encourage farmers to devote 
too much land to a single crop 
have contributed to topsoil 
erosion. American agricultur- 
| al policy should be changed to 












last week from Soviet items that 
included watches, sunglasses 
and Red Star-emblazoned 
sweat shirts. The department 
store company is now negotiat- 
ing to open one or two small 
Bloomingdale’s shops in Mos- 
cow next spring. Not to be out- 
done, Nathan’s Famous, a New 
York-based fast-food chain, last 
week shipped a 40-ft. mobile res- 
taurant to Moscow, where it will 
open Sept. 25 in Red Square. & 


Crop dusting in Maine: Harmful to taxpayers and the environment? 


support “environmentally be- 
nign” farming methods, de- 
clared a study published last 
week by the National Acade- 
my of. Sciences. The report 
urged the Government to 


encourage farmers to adopt 
such techniques as crop rota- 
tion and mechanized weeding, 
which the study found to be 
as productive as chemical 
methods. s 
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BANKING 


Credit Where 
None Was Due 


A lending scheme that appar- 
ently took place on a branch 
manager's home computer in 
Georgia has grown into Italy’s 
biggest banking scandal in 
years. Last week the disgrace 
claimed the two top officers of 
Italy’s largest bank, the state- 


| owned Banca Nazionale del 


Lavoro. Chairman Nerio Nesi, 
64, and Director General Gia- 
como Pedde, 62, resigned after 
the bank’s board heard the re- 
sults of an initial probe into a 
scam in which the bank’s At- 
lanta branch gave $2.6 billion 
worth of unauthorized export 
credits to Iraq to buy machin- 
ery and agricultural goods. 
The branch manager, 
Christopher Drogoul, appar- 
ently issued the credits and 
kept the records at home. Dro- 
goul, whose possible motives 
are still being investigated, has 
been dismissed. The Italian 
bank contends that it will suf- 
fer no losses from the scheme 
because the credits were guar- 
anteed by U.S. and Iraqi agen- 
cies, but banking experts be- 
lieve debt-laden Iraq may be 
hard pressed to make good if 
the deals go sour. cc) 
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A Hard Case of Contempt 





o her supporters, including Texas bil- 

lionaire H. Ross Perot and the Na- 
tional Organization for Women, she is 
Mother Courage personified. Dr. Eliza- 
beth Morgan, 42, a plastic surgeon, has 
spent two years in jail—without benefit of 
| trial—for civil contempt of court. Her of- 
fense: refusing to disclose the whereabouts 
of her daughter Hilary, now 7, to Wash- 
ington Judge Herbert B. Dixon Jr., who 
had ordered unsupervised visits with her 


46, whom Morgan charges with 
sexually abusing the child. 

To her critics, Morgan is a 
paranoid liar who has invented the 
rape charges out of malice against 
Foretich; her defiance of Dixon’s 
order, they argue, is a sign of obses- 
sion, not maternal devotion. To 
ethicists and legal scholars, the 
case raises some troubling ques- 
tions: Should there be time limits 
on a judge’s right to jail a person 
for civil contempt? Does a parent, 
where suspicions of sexual abuse 
exist, have a moral right to defy 
the courts to protect a child? 

Morgan’s ordeal should soon 
be coming to an end. Last week the 
Senate passed a bill that sets a one- 
year limit on the length of time an 
individual in a child-custody case 
can be jailed for civil contempt in 
the District of Columbia without 
facing trial for criminal contempt 








ex-husband, oral surgeon Eric Foretich, | 


Elizabeth Morgan: Mother Courage or a paranoid liar? 


tion rights, but squabbling over the child 
continued after their divorce. The case 
was transferred to Dixon’s jurisdiction in 
November 1985; subsequently, Morgan 
three times charged Foretich with sexual- 
ly abusing their daughter and demanded 
that the court curtail his visits. Each time, 
Dixon ruled that Morgan’s proofs were 
“inconclusive.” She and her attorneys 
complain that he refused to allow testimo- 
| ny that corroborated the charges. 

She persisted. Alleging that Hilary 








Elizabeth Morgan in the District of Columbia jail 





Judicial experts agree that contempt 
is one of the courts’ most powerful and vi- 
tal weapons. It is an essential means of 
enforcing a judge’s rulings and coercing 
testimony from recalcitrant witnesses. 
Civil contempt is used to compel future 
behavior, while criminal contempt is used 
to punish past conduct. Wisconsin has 
time limits on civil-contempt sentences 
similar to the one that Congress is seek- 
ing to impose on the District of Columbia 
courts. One advocate of such limits is pro- 
fessor Robert Martineau of the Universi- 
ty of Cincinnati College of Law. “If you 
refuse to comply with the order of the 
court after a certain period of time,” he 
says, “you've clearly indicated that you 
are not going to comply. Keeping a per- 
son in jail after that simply be- 
= comes punishment.” 
Opponents of the congressio- 
= nal bill include, to the surprise of 
% some, the local chapter of the 
American Civil Liberties Union, 
which argues that Morgan has not 
yet exhausted the appeals process. 
Beyond that, say critics, the pro- 
posed law would hamper judges in 
trying to compel errant fathers to 
provide alimony and child-support 
payments. Others charge that the 
bills are either too limited, since 
they apply only to the District of 
Columbia courts and not to the en- 
tire federal judiciary, or that they 
attempt to solve a nonproblem 
Sheila Macmanus, an expert on ju- 
ridical discipline, notes that of 254 
alleged cases of judicial abuse be- 
tween 1986 and 1988, none in- 
volved civil-contempt charges. 

Was Morgan justified in defy- 





Morgan could be freed once the 
Senate bill is reconciled with some- 
what broader legislation previously 
passed by the House. Meanwhile, on Sept. 
20, the full District of Columbia Appeals 
Court is set to hear oral arguments on a 
ruling last month by a three-member pan- 
el of the bench. The panel decided that 
Dixon’s civil-contempt charge had lost its 
power to coerce because of the length of 
time Morgan had spent in jail 

Hard cases, an old saying has it, make 
bad law, and this one has all the ingredi- 
ents to bear out that adage: a stubborn 
judge, two embittered parents and a child 
torn between them. Morgan met Foretich 
in 1981, while he was separated from his 
second wife, former model Sharon Sulli- 
van. After a whirlwind affair, during 
which Morgan became pregnant, the cou- 
ple flew to Haiti, where Foretich obtained 
a quickie divorce. But his marriage to 
Morgan broke up after only five months, 
scarcely a week before Hilary was born. 

Morgan was granted custody of Hi- 
lary, and Foretich obtained liberal visita- 





A child’s safety means more than middle-class comforts 


| was frightened at the prospect of staying 
with her father, Morgan began to deny 
him visitation rights. Foretich responded 
by asking Dixon to hold her in contempt 
for disobeying the court’s orders. Mean- 
while, as the complex legal skirmishing 
continued, Sharon Sullivan accused him 
of sexually maltreating their daughter 
Heather, now 9. Foretich successfully 
took several lie detector tests to deny the 
charges, and was cleared of them by a 
| Virginia court. In August 1987 Dixon or- 
dered that Foretich be allowed an unsu- 
| pervised two-week visit with Hilary. Mor- 
gan contends, and a psychotherapist she 
consulted confirms, that the child dis- 
played “suicidal behavior” following pre- 
vious visits, an allegation that Foretich 
firmly denies. After a U.S. district court 
rejected her plea to bar the visit, Morgan 
placed her daughter in hiding. (Morgan’s 
parents simultaneously disappeared from 
view.) On Aug. 28, 1987, Dixon ordered 
Morgan to jail until Hilary was produced. 








Andrea Sachs/New York 


ing the judge? “Legally, no,” says 
Martineau. “When there’s a con- 
flict between a person's ethical and moral 
views and what the courts say, the courts 
must prevail, or we have anarchy.” Law 
professor David Chambers of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan demurs. “Parents who 
put their child first are doing what we ex- 
pect all parents to do,” he says. But 
Chambers does wonder whether “spend- 
ing the rest of your child’s minority in jail 
is a better thing for this child than to have 
yielded to the court order.” 

Morgan, however, has no doubts as to 
the rightness of her actions. “For the aver- 
age middle-class American,” she told 
TIME last week, “living in the D.C. jailisa 
horror. It’s dirty, it’s noisy, it’s crowded, 
and you have no privacy. But I chose this 
because the middle-class American exis- 
tence is worthless to me if my daughter is 
being raped. The destruction of my child 
is not worth any possessions. Just having 
her safe makes me happy.” —8y John Elson. 
Reported by Steven Holmes/Washington and 
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Death Wish 


A Georgia quadriplegic wins 
the right to end his life 





arry McAfee was an avid outdoors- 

man. Growing up in south Georgia, 
he loved to fish, hunt and play baseball. 
But all that ended in 1985, when a motor- 
cycle accident left him paralyzed from the 
neck down. Since then he has lost his zest 
for living. McAfee, 33, thus petitioned a 
Georgia court for permission to turn off 
the ventilator that has been keeping him 
alive. As the former civil engineer testi- 
fied in an emotional bedside hearing last 
month, he woke up every morning “fear- 
ful of each new day. There is nothing I 
have found or can think of that I really 
enjoy or that has helped my situation.” 

Last week McAfee got his wish. Supe- 
rior Court Judge Edward Johnson of Ful- 
ton County, Ga., ruled that McAfee’s 





right to refuse life-sustaining treatment 
outweighed the state’s interest in preserv- 
ing life. “The ventilator to which he is at- 
tached is not prolonging his life; it is pro- 
longing his death,” said Johnson. With 
the court’s authorization, McAfee plans to 
move from a nursing home to a friend’s 
apartment and end his life by using a 
mouth-activated timer to shut off the ven- 
tilator after medical personnel have se- 
dated him. 

McA fee’s situation has revived a smol- 
dering controversy over whether health- 
care providers should help the disabled 
commit suicide. In July a paraplegic in 
Michigan successfully petitioned a court to 
have his respirator turned off. Some offi- 
cials denounced that action, saying it set a 
dangerous example for the handicapped 
by encouraging them to end their lives 
rather than strive for a meaningful exis- 
tence. In McAfee’s case, Judge Johnson 
has exonerated anyone who helps the pa- 
tient carry out his plan. John Banja, a pro- 
fessor of medical ethics at Emory Univer- 
sity, notes that hospitals have no clear 





mandate for “treatment discontinuance,” 
and the role of doctors and nurses in these 
affairs remains murky. However, adds 
Banja, “this is a clear-cut case ofa rational 
adult. The decision lets McAfee decide if 
his life is meaningful or not.” 

The McAfee case comes at a time 
when the right-to-die issue is taking on 
new urgency in the U.S. Most such cases, 
unlike McAfee’s, involve comatose pa- 
tients whose families are seeking to with- 
draw life-support systems. This fall the 
US. Supreme Court will rule on such a sit- 
uation for the first time when it considers 
the case of Nancy Cruzan, 32, a Missouri 
factory worker who has been in an irre- 
versible vegetative state for six years. The 
court has been asked to decide whether 
there is a constitutional right of privacy 
broad enough to allow Cruzan’s family to 
disconnect the feeding tubes that nourish 
her, and thereby to let her die. An alliance 
of disability-rights activists and antiabor- 
tion groups has already begun to clash with 
patients’ advocates and civil libertarians in 
what promises to be a bitter battle. :) 
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Religion 








Land or Life: A Biblical Dilemma 





A rabbinical debate erupts over Israel's occupation 


ver since its military triumph of 1967, 

Israel has treated the status of the oc- 
cupied areas of the West Bank and the 
Gaza Strip mainly as a political issue. In 
the past few weeks, however, Israeli con- 
trol over the 1.8 million Arabs living in 
those areas has provoked an impassioned 
debate among some of the country’s most 
prominent religious leaders. Underlying 
the debate are the moral dilemmas posed 
by the intifadeh, the 21-month Palestinian 
uprising, during which 550 Arabs and 36 
Jews have been slain. 

The current controversy was sparked 
by Ovadia Yosef, 67, who retired in 1983 
as one of Israel’s two Chief Rabbis. After 
meeting in Egypt with President Hosni 
Mubarak in July, Yosef implied that Is- 
raeli withdrawal from the occupied areas 
would be justifiable. Five days later, he 
was rebuked by Israel's current Chief 
Rabbis Mordechai Eliahu and Avraham 
Shapiro. Since 1948, said their statement, 
most rabbis have deemed it a biblical 
commandment to preserve what they be- 
lieve to be the God-given Eretz Yisrael 
(Land of Israel), “We should not abandon 
it,” concluded the Chief Rabbis, “because 
of Arab murderers’ threats of bloodshed.” 

Rather than backing down, Yosef 
Stirred a nationwide uproar by challeng- 
ing the Chief Rabbis in a major address. 
To prepare for the speech, he consulted 
military experts of various views, includ- 
ing Israel’s present and former Defense 








Ministers. In Yosef’s opinion, the land- 
holding tenet is overridden by the precept 
of pikuach nefesh (preservation of life), 
under which, for example, Jews may la- 
bor on the Sabbath in order to save a life. 
“If returning territories would endanger 
Jewish lives, it is certainly forbidden,” 
said Yosef. “But if returning territories 
would prevent bloodshed and bring a true 
peace,” he argued, pikuach nefesh applies. 

The debate is essentially a battle of 
the Bible texts. A classic verse underlying 


Yosef making his controversial speech 
A bold challenge to the Chief Rabbis. 
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pikuach nefesh is Deuteronomy 30: 19: "T 
have put before you life and death, bless- 
ing and curse. Choose life—if you and 
your offspring would live—by loving the 
Lord your God,” Those who side with the 
Chief Rabbis on preserving the land cite 
Bible passages such as Numbers 33: 53: | 
“And you shall take possession of the land 
and settle in it, for I have given the land to 
you to possess it.” 

Though Yosef’s is a minority view 
among religious Israelis, he has drawn 
support from some dovish Orthodox rab- 
bis. Jerusalem’s Alexander Carlebach, for 
one, doubts that ancient sages would have 
insisted on the land-holding precept if it 
meant “incorporation of a strong, alien el- 
ement in a Jewish state, thus endangering 
its Jewish character; the continuation of 
war and rebellion, with its inevitable cost 
of life and limb; and the moral dilemma of 
imposing our rule on an unwilling popula- 
tion.” On the other side, defenders of the 
Chief Rabbis’ policy argue that in Jewish 
tradition, the life-preserving principle ap- 
plies to individuals, not a nation. 

Political scientist Emanuel Gutmann 
of Hebrew University notes that in bibli- 
cal times, “the Jews never controlled the 
{whole] of the Land of Israel . . . So there 
is nothing that says it should be forever 
and forever under Israeli control.” Fortu- 
nately for Middle East peace prospects, 
there are no rabbis who advocate that Is- 
rael reach beyond its present borders to 
recapture all Eretz Yisrael as defined in 
the Bible. That full land claim encom- 
passed not only the West Bank and Gaza 
but also chunks of present-day Lebanon, 
Syria and Jordan. —By Richard N. Ostling. 
Reported by Robert Slater/Jerusalem 
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Old Comics, Boy Wonders 





In a play-it-safe season, the networks stick with sitcoms 


BY RICHARD ZOGLIN 

t was once TV’s most exciting 

time of year, the start of the fall 
season. Strike up the band, roll out 
the new shows, make your picks, 
folks—the hits, the sleepers, the 
hot trends, the stinkeroos. The 
trumpets still blare each Septem- 
ber, but the sound has grown tinny 
and wan. For one thing, fewer peo- 
ple are paying attention. The three 
networks now draw only about 
two-thirds of the total primetime 
audience, down from more than 
90% a decade ago. Those who do 
watch, moreover, may be too dis- 
tracted this fall by their game 
cards from Sears and K mart (both 
of which are participating in net- 
work promotions) to concentrate 
on the shows themselves. 

Oh, yes, and the shows. Televi- 
sion critics can sound like a recy- 
cled videotape, annually lament- 
ing that the upcoming season is the 
dullest, most conservative one yet. 
So let’s get it out of the way fast: 
the upcoming season is the dullest, most 
conservative one yet. Pummeled by com- 
petition from cable, VCRs and syndicated 
fare, as well as by pressure groups com- 
plaining about excessive sex and violence, 
the networks have opted for caution. The 
days when a Hill Street Blues or Miami 
Vice or thirtysomething could burst onto 
the scene with a fresh approach to doing 
weekly television are fading fast. More 
and more, the definition of a 
promising TV series is one that 
comes on right after Cosby. 

The cautious network strat- 
egy is evident in the glut of sit- 
coms. Eleven new half-hour 
comedies are being trotted out 
this fall by ABC, CBS and NBC, 
bringing the three-network to- 
tal to 36. Their attraction is 
easy to see: sitcoms are not only 
riding high in the ratings, they 
are durable as well. During the 
past four weeks of the summer- 
rerun season, every one of the 
ten highest-rated series was a 
half-hour comedy. 

The sitcom world is still a 
remarkably homogeneous one. 
Children are invariably cute 
and quick with a gag line, 
mothers have endless battles 
with teenage daughters over 
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Culture clash: Mason and Redgrave in Chicken Soup 


discuss intimate life problems at the of- 
fice, usually in full view of the secretarial 
pool. Newcomers this fall range from a 
straitlaced Marine who marries a wid- 
owed newspaper reporter (Major Dad) to 
an inner-city teacher with a class of cud- 
dly fourth-graders (Homeroom). The fa- 
miliar genre, however, is being enlivened 
by three auteurs who have given personal 
shapes to the old cookie cutter. 


ecocious professionals: Cryer as Teddy Z, Harris as Doogie Howser 











The most celebrated and influential of 
the three is Steven Bochco, the co-creator 
of Hill Street Blues and L.A. Law. Lately, 
Bochco has switched to the half-hour 
“dramedy” form—with mixed success in 
Hooperman and even less success 
in this season’s Doogie Howser, 
M.D. The ABC show’s premise 
could define the TV notion of 
“high concept”: the central char- 
acter is a child genius who whizzed 
through medical school and, at 16, 
is a second-year resident at a major 
hospital. Doogie (Neil Patrick 
Harris, himself 16) has the skills of 
Ben Casey and the bedside manner 
of Marcus Welby, but emotionally 
he is still in the Wonder Years—a | 
kid coping with adolescent prob- | 
lems like getting the car on Satur- 
day night and finding a girl who | 
will “put out.” | 

Bochco hammers home the | 
ironies. In the midst of a kiss at a 
high school dance, Doogie has to 
stop to answer his beeper. During 
morning rounds, he pauses for a 
water-gun fight with kids in the 
children’s ward. This might be 
played for satire, but Bochco’s dia- 
logue only sounds like parody. “I 
do not need some 16-year-old snot- 
nosed genius telling me how to do 
my job!” snaps a surgeon who has a 
run-in with Doogie. Replies the boy doc- 
tor: “You're gonna kill him, and you don’t 
give a crap!” The nadir of Bochco’s 
naughty-boy humor is a scene in which a 
nurse lures Doogie into a deserted operat- 
ing room and starts to seduce him. When 
he is half undressed, the lights go on and 
hospital staffers, watching from the gal- 
lery, surprise him by singing Happy Birth- 
day—then wonder why he’s so upset. 

_ Scalpel, please. 

; Hugh Wilson, creator of 
& The Famous Teddy Z, takes 
= fewer chances but hits his target 
more squarely. This CBS offer- 
ing is a conventional workplace 
comedy with a show-biz twist. 
Teddy, a young eager beaver 
from a Greek working-class 
family, joins the mailroom of a 
Hollywood talent agency and | 
stumbles into a job as a high- | 
powered agent. The first epi- 
sode, written and directed by 
Wilson, has its problems, nota- 
bly some flagrant overplaying | 
in the secondary roles: Teddy’s | 
doting Greek grandmother (Er- | 
ica Yohn), the gruff mailroom 
head (Tom La Grua) and a 
manically insecure agent (the 
hardworking but miscast Alex 
Rocco). 
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dating, and people habitually 


A durable genre, but a dearth of fresh approaches. 


But Wilson, the former At- 
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lanta ad man who created WKRP in Cin- 
cinnati, is a notoriously slow starter, His 
last series, Frank's Place, set ina New Or- 
leans Creole restaurant, began as a pale 
Cheers knock-off and grew into a tangy 
and original slice of Southern life. Teddy Z 
makes some smart observations about 
Hollywood rituals and status. The kids in 
the mailroom are dressed-for-success 
brats who snub the gauche Teddy. His 
grandmother is puzzled. “What they make 
at this company?” she asks about his new 
job. “They make telephone calls,” he re- 
plies. “What about?” “Mostly about 
lunch.” As Teddy, Jon Cryer (Molly Ring- 
wald’s nerdy friend in Pretty in Pink) man- 
ages a rare feat among young sitcom stars: 
conveying high-spirited charm without 
depending on stand-up comedy shtick. 

On the other hand, stand-up shtick 
seems to be the newest ticket to success. 
The two biggest hits of recent years, The 
Cosby Show and Roseanne, are built 
around stand-up comedians whose humor 
shapes and dominates the shows. Now 
comes Jackie Mason as the star of ABC’s 
most-heralded new sitcom, Chicken Soup. 
The mush-mouthed comic plays a fifty- 
something Jewish bachelor who quits his 
job as a pajama salesman and becomes a 
social worker; meanwhile, he is dating the 
Gentile single mother who lives next door 
(Lynn Redgrave). The show bears the un- 
mistakable trademark of the Carsey-Wer- 
ner Co. (which also produces Cosby and 
Roseanne): a loosely structured, anecdotal 
format instead of the usual contrived 
plots. But the show’s driving force is Ma- 
son, who will open and close each episode 
by talking directly to the audience, in 
character, from the roof of his apartment 
building—a throwback to such early TV 
comedies as Burns and Allen and Dobie 
Gillis. 

Mason, the borscht-belt veteran en- 
joying an improbable revival, softens the 
harder edges of his ethnic material for 
TV. But Chicken Soup still has a stronger 
Jewish flavor than any other series since 
The Goldbergs in the early ‘50s. The pro- 
gram’s toughest job is generating any ro- 
mantic sparks between Redgrave (play- 
ing an Irish Catholic, no less) and Mason. 
In the opener, their affection is communi- 
cated mainly by reaction shots of Red- 
grave smiling sappily at his jokes, But the 
old stereotypes get some fresh dabs of 
paint. (“Why couldn't you be gay like ev- 
eryone else?” pleads his nosy mother, 
played by Rita Karin, when she learns he 
is dating a non-Jew.) Mason, with his ted- 
dy-bear physique and befuddled mien, 
struts amiably into character, and Chick- 
en Soup is the fall’s most consistent laugh 
getter. Even if it weren’t, Mason has no 
cause to worry. Chicken Soup has been 
awarded a time period even more coveted 
than the one after Cosby. the half hour fol- 
lowing No. |-rated Roseanne. That may 
not be a guaranteed recipe for success, but 
it ain't chopped liver. = 
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4 he public is never wrong,” pro- 
claimed film pioneer Adolph Zu- 
kor, and on such wisdom Hollywood was 
built. Zukor’s maxim is as sound today as 
it was when Rodeo Drive was just a fur- 
row in a field, but now it is being chal- 
lenged by what may be the most offensive 
idea since Smell-O-Vision: commercials 
in movie theaters and on videocassettes. 
The 1987 cassette of Top Gun was the 
first film to carry a commercial plug (Diet 
Pepsi was the sponsor), but since then the 
tapes of a dozen or so other movies have 
hawked everything from candy bars 


(Moonstruck, Dirty Dancing) to Jeeps 
(Platoon). Though the just released cas- 
sette of Rain Man sells for no less than 
$89.95, its distributors, capitalizing on the 
vintage Buick that is featured in the film, 
put in an ad for—you guessed it—Buick. 
The otherwise splendid new release of 
The Wizard of Oz starts off with a one- 
minute Downy commercial. 

Two companies are even adding com- 
mercials for local businesses, which in- 
clude everything from pizza parlors to car 
washes; these ads are sometimes in addi- 
tion to those already inserted by the stu- 
dios. With the same kind of self-righteous 
growl a dog utters when a rival approaches 
his dinner bowl, Paramount, which started 
the phenomenon with Top Gun, has 
brought suit in a federal court in Wichita 
to stop such Johnny-come-latelies. 

The gain for the studios is obvious. 
But what the sponsors hope to achieve is 
something of a mystery. Procter & Gam- 
ble, the company that makes Downy, will 
spend $8.5 million to advertise The Wiz- 
ard of Oz tape. Yet, according to two sur- 
veys, al least two-thirds, and perhaps as 


Show Business 


Hoots and Howls at Ads 


Viewers are resisting commercials in theaters and on tapes 

















many as nine-tenths, of all viewers push 
the fast-forward button when they spot an 
ad. 

The trend is not confined to cassettes. 
Almost one-third of the country’s 24,000 
movie screens are also bombarding pa- 
trons with commercials. “We are purvey- 
ors of entertainment that sells,” says Ter- 
ry Laughren, president of Screenvision 
Cinema Network, the largest distributor 
of theater advertising. 

But unlike the stay-at-homes, movie- 


goers who pay cash at the 
28 










box office are captives, 








without a speedup button to zap the ob- 
noxious spots. Many are starting to rebel, 
and hoots and howls are common when 
commercials flash onto screens in New 
York City, where ticket prices run as high 
as $7.50. 

Moviemakers are among the loudest 
complainers. “Commercials cheapen the 
medium and put the audience in a bad 
mood before they see the film,” says direc- 
tor Phil Alden Robinson (Field of 
Dreams), expressing the overwhelming 
reaction among producers and directors. 
A majority of theater owners still agree, 
refusing to turn their screens into bill- 
boards. “Our experience with commer- 
cials was very negative,” says Gregory 
Rutkowski, a vice president of AMC En- 
tertainment, which owns 1,700 screens 
across the country. “We tested them sev- 
eral times, and our customers told us that 
they won't stand for them. You can’t un- 
derestimate the intelligence of the audi- 
ence.” To which Zukor would probably 
say, “I told you so.” — By Gerald Clarke. 
Reported by Elaine Dutka/Los Angeles and 
Stephen Pomper/New York 
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t The Lifestyle Resource we give you all the 
facts and details necessary to make an 
informed purchase. Your satisfaction is our 
primary concern. If your purchase doesn't 
meet your expectations, return it in original 
condition within 30 days for prompt refund. 


TO YOUR HEALTH 


ncient Mandarins dating back 800 years be- 

lieved that these Chinese Exercise Balls 
induced well-being of the body 
and serenity of spirit, These 
treasured gifts were given 
to President Reagan and 
his wife while visiting 
China. The Chinese say 
that rotating the balls in the 
palm of each hand stimulates 
the fingers and acupuncture 
points, and improves circulation of 
vital energy throughout the body. Sports 
enthusiasts, musicians, computer users and 
health-conscious people everywhere consider 
them great muscle conditioners. Arthritis suf- 
ferers feel a decided benefit from this gentle but 
challenging exercise, Very effective for relaxation 
and meditation, Chinese Exercise Balls emit a 
distantly mysterious chime as you turn them. 
Beautifully handcrafted, 45 mm. hollow polished 
chrome balls are perfectly weighted and fit com- 





















ALLERGY AND COLD BUSTER 


NEVER A DULL MOMENT 








major scientific breakthrough 
— The Viralizer System — gives 
you relief from cold, sinus and allergy 
symptoms. It’s the newest development 
of a concept pioneered at the 
Pasteur Institute in Paris. The 
cause of the common cold is the 
heat sensitive Rhinovirus family 
= = which lives and multiplies in the nose 
® and throat. Viralizer delivers a gentle, 
controlled heat which penetrates the nose and 
throat and dispenses either of two mild, over-the- 
counter, medicated sprays. Vira-Spray I is an anal- 
gesic, anti-bacterial spray. Vira-Spray II is a decon- 
gestant that relieves nasal congestion due to colds, 
hay fever, sinusitis or allergies. The Viralizer can 
produce effective relief by using it for only a few 
minutes, several times a day. Clinical tests prove 
the Viralizer System 90% effective in treating 
symptoms of upper respiratory infection. Doctor- 
recommended, the Viralizer works in 24 hours or 
less without pills. Safe for 
children and adults. Comes 
with a 3-pack 
refill of Vira- 
Sprays. 
$39.95 
#1691. 








fortably into the average man's or woman's hand, 
In silk brocade box. $29.95 #1701. 


POCKET-SIZED MEMORY 


he Atari Data Bank is the most innovative, easy-to-use, multi-function Data Bank in its class. No 
more fumbling through notes or phone books. Touch a key and information is at your fingertips. 
Holds up to 50 names, numbers and memos in its 2K memory. 
Raised rubber keys for easy data entry, built-in clock with 
date display, 8-function calculator and a secret function to 
safeguard confidential data, all on a 2-line 24-character 
display! Scroll feature for access to information, all in 
alphabetical order, or direct search for instant retrieval. 
Turns itself off if you forget. The perfect solution for complete 
business and personal organization. $34.95 #2251. 


TAKE YOUR CONTACTS FOR A SPIN 


C ontact lenses — so convenient to wear...so inconvenient to 
clean! The FDA found the risk of eye damage to be significantly 
reduced by proper lens care. The Clensatron’, developed specifi- 
cally to minimize problems of lens care is clinically proven to 
offer contact lens wearers an alternative to the traditional, 
“finger-rubbing” method which can scratch or tear lenses. 
Revolving at a rate of 150 cycles per minute, it thoroughly scrubs your 
lenses in two minutes, removing protein deposits and other contami- 
nants that may damage your eyes. Works with hard, soft and gas- 
permeable lenses. Compact for travel, uses two AA batteries. AC adaptor 
included; UL listed, Manufacturer's l-yr warranty. $59.95 #2680. 


HOW TO ORDER 


Credit card orders call toll-free 800-872-5200 OR 
e Send us a letter specifying the item, code number, and quantity of each item. 
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he new Chef's 
Choice* Profes- 
sional Model 110 
sharpener is on the 
cutting edge of knife- 
sharpening technol- 
J ogy, honing kitchen, 
pocket, fillet and sporting knives to better- 
than-razor sharpness in minutes...over the entire 
length of the blade! Patented bi-level magnetic 
guides hold knives at the precise sharpening angle, 
eliminating guesswork. Diamond abrasives safely 
sharpen steel or alloy knives in three stages to 
form a perfectly smooth, triple bevel edge that will 
stay sharp longer than conventional edges. World 
class chef Pierre Franey in his V.¥. Times column, 
hailed the Chef's Choice* as “unparalleled for 
putting an exceedingly sharp and long-lasting 
edge on knives of all kinds’ Manufacturer's 
2-year limited 
warranty. UL lis- 
ted, measures 
9” x 3h” x 

4", $79.95 

white #2451; 

black #2455. 


GOODBYE BACK PAIN 


ore than 6.5 million 
Americans suffer from 

back pain daily...and more 
than 8 out of 10 will eventu- 
ally suffer from it, Research 
has shown that 83% of back 
problems are caused by mus- 
cles that have become weak 
Wadue to stress and lack of 
exercise, But that’s 
actually good news, 
because it means that most back pain is prevent- 
able! The “Say Goodbye to Back Pain” video is 
derived from the YMCAs “Y's Way to a Healthy 
Back” program which is based on research by 
noted back care expert, Dr. Hans Kraus. This 
doctor-recommended program is used at YMCAs 
nationwide, and has helped hundreds of thou- 
sands of people where other methods have failed. 
Scientifically proven to reduce or eliminate 
back pain in more than 80% of cases, Consult 
your doctor before beginning this six-week pro- 
gram of easy, relaxing and amazingly effective 
exercises which will help restore the strength 
and flexibility of your back...no matter how long 
you've neglected it. 96 minutes. $39.95 #2370. 












SHY GQODRY: 
10 BAK Pan 
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e Total the amount, add shipping charge (see table below) make check payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE. 
For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature. 


Mail to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE™ DEPT. TIMJ39; 921 EASTWIND DR. SUITE 114: WESTERVILLE, OH 43081 


Shipping Charge covers UPS, handling and insurance for guaranteed delivery. 
UPS Second Day available tor an additional $7.50 per order 


| ORDER WITH CONFIDENCE #3 Upto $20....$ 3.95 $50.01 to $60....$ 7.95 
© Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt. ups, air = + . a : : = at rt Bi 3,6 4 
© Credit Card orders billed only upon shipment. gn vay $40.01 to $50... $6.95 Over $100... $12.95 








© No risk 30-day return privilege. Canadian residents we cannot accept mail orders, please call (614) 794-2662 
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Now ge 
Of Worldwide Experience Ic 


Federal Express has long been the By acquiring 
best way toship your packagesover __ the pioneer of 
here. overseas delivery. 
And now we're also the best way Flying Tigers. 
toship your packagesoverthere.To And that yee? ; 
Europe. Asia. Just about anywhere. 
Because we've just acquired even 
more overseas experience, overseas international : airexpre 
routes and overseas know-how. in the free world. pol 
How? By far. 





Delivers 40 Years 
Federal Express. Overnight. 


major c¢ ntry 
world. And be confident t'l get ‘ 
mn _ there—to the next country or the © 
, al next continent. _ 
Express employees help _ So whether it's going over here 
age fly through customs _ or over there, ship it with the com- 
y asit fliesthroughtheair. pany that’s got it over everyone. 
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“She loves my cooking. 
And she drinks Johnpie Walker” 
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Good taste is always an asset: 


© 1988 Sctvettelin & Somerset Co . New York, NY, Blended Scotch Whisky 43.4% Alc/Vol (86.8*) 
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Opening the Door to Kids 


A new federal housing law benefits families with children 


hen Patricia Godbee went to 

look for a two-bedroom apart- 
ment in Tampa last April, she got a 
rude surprise. The leasing agent at 
the upscale Pavillions housing com- 
plex at Ballast Point, she claims, re- 
fused to show her an apartment upon 
learning that she had a six-year-old 
son. “I wasn’t even given an applica- 
tion form,” she says. Apparently, 
Godbee was not alone. Other par- 
ents, who like her had used the hous- 
ing-referral services at nearby Mac- 
Dill Air Force Base, complained that 
they too had been given the cold 
shoulder by Pavillions. 

Enter the Justice Department 
with a bias suit. The legal handle: a 
new amendment to the Fair Housing 
Act that bars sellers or renters of 
housing from discriminating against 
families with children under 18. Pavillions, 
once an adult complex, denies breaking the 
law, which took effect in March. 

The Tampa case, which is still under lit- 
igation, is the latest in a boomlet of suits 
filed by the Government under the updated 
housing statute. Says Attorney General 
Dick Thornburgh: “A new era has begun. 
We are committed to a fair but firm en- 
forcement of the new law.” In New Jersey 
the department has already obtained a pro- 
children settlement against LaFonge Asso- 
ciates, operator of the Somerset Mews in 
Franklin Township. The firm agreed to pay 
$8,000 to one family and $25,000 to the 


Housing Coalition of Middlesex County, 
which helped investigate the case. The de- 
partment is currently pursuing other cases 
in New Jersey, Pennsylvania and Wiscon- 
sin. The law exempts most housing intend- 
ed for the elderly from its child-discrimina- 
tion provisions. But the Department of 
Housing and Urban Development, which 
also has power to enforce the law, has so far 
received some 100 complaints from Florida 
alone—virtually all of them raising ques- 
tions about the contours of the exemption. 
Housing discrimination against chil- 
dren is a widespread phenomenon. The 
1980 study that helped lay the basis for the 


federal law indicated that 26% of the rental 
units in the country had adult-only policies,” 
and that many others imposed arbitrary 
restrictions on the number, sex or age of 
youngsters. Sixteen states now have their 

own laws against such bias. “There is 

a real need to protect families with 

2 children,” says California Represen- 

= tative Don Edwards, a leading spon- 

3 sor of the federal measure. “Yuppies 

2 are willing to pay more if they can 

= park their BMWs at complexes occu- 

pied only by people like themselves.” 
Landlord groups claim that anti- 

§ discrimination laws are unnecessary 

= because the housing supply is large 

and diverse enough to accommodate 
families with children. They also ar- 
gue that children, with their propen- 
sity to break windows and trample 
shrubbery, can pump up operating 
costs. Moreover, many apartment 
dwellers seek out the tranquillity of a 
child-free environment. Says Bobbi 
Jo Pingor, 26, a resident of the Pavil- 
lions in Tampa: “T love children, but I 
don’t want to live with them.” 

The law’s backers counter that stamp- 
ing out child discrimination will protect 
one of the most helpless groups in society. 
They maintain that the legislation is need- 
ed to help countless families who have had 
to scramble for shelter and settle for either 
inferior or more expensive housing. In 
some desperate cases, families have had to 
split up temporarily, or even go homeless. 
With this law, child advocates say, the 
Government promises youngsters at least 
a fairer chance to obtain a good roof over 
their heads. — By Alain L. Sanders. 
Reported by A. Engler Anderson/Tampa and Hays 
Gorey/Washington 


MARRIED. Michael Jordan, 26, slam-dunk- 
ing superstar of the Chicago Bulls; and 
Juanita Vanoy, 30; both for the first time; in 
Las Vegas. 


MARRIED. Bjorn Borg, 33, Swedish ex-ten- 
nis star; and ravishing Italian singer Lore- 
dana Berte, 38; both for the second time; by 
the mayor in Milan’s city hall and then 
again in a Lutheran ceremony. “She's a 
great woman,” Borg said of his new wife. 
“She’s just like me.” 


MARRIAGE ANNULLED. Between Rudolf 
Bing, 87, former opera impresario; and 
Carroll Douglass, former mental! patient at 
Bellevue Hospital; in New York City. 
Over Douglass’s objections, Justice Car- 
men Ciparick invalidated the 24-year 
union on the ground that Bing, who suf- 
fers from Alzheimer’s disease, is “incapa- 
ble of understanding the nature and con- 


sequences” of his actions. According to 
his lawyer, Bing forgets marrying Doug- 
lass, and has not been told of the annul- 
ment because it would confuse him. 


HOSPITALIZED. Ronald Reagan, 78, for sur- 
gery to drain excess fluid from the top 
right side of his brain; at St. Marys Hospi- 
tal in Rochester, Minn. According to phy- 
sicians who made the discovery during a 
routine checkup, the fluid buildup is “the 
direct result” of an injury sustained when 
the former President fell off a horse two 
months ago. 


HOSPITALIZED. Mother Teresa, 79, Nobel 
Peace—prizewinning founder of the Mis- 
sionaries of Charity; with a heart attack; 
in Calcutta. 


DIED. Truett (“Rip”) Sewell, 82, former 
Pittsburgh Pirates pitcher and master of 
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the “eephus” pitch; in Plant City, Fla. Be- 
tween 1938 and 1949, Sewell amassed 143 
career wins using his patented off-speed 
curve, an arching delivery that soared 25 
ft. before darting down to the plate. 


DIED. Georges Simenon, 86, world-renowned 
mystery writer who created the fictional 
police inspector Maigret; in Lausanne, 
Switzerland. Simenon, who once boasted 
that he could bang out a novel in three 
days, published more than 400 novels un- 
der his own name and 17 pseudonyms. Be- 
cause of his insight and prolific output, he 
was hailed as the Balzac of his time. Sime- 
non’s works sold more than 600 million 
copies in 57 languages and spawned nu- 
merous films. “I’m not an intellectual at 
all,” he told an interviewer in 1963. “I've 
never thought through a novel, I've felt it. 
I've never known where my characters 
would lead me.” 
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MIGHTY RIVER: It meanders for nearly 4,000 miles and delivers an average of 170 billion gal. of water an hour to the Atlantic 








Environment 








COVER STORY 


BY EUGENE LINDEN 


The skies over western Bra- 
zil will soon be dark both 
day and night. Dark from 
the smoke of thousands of 
fires, as farmers and cattle 
ranchers engage in their 
annual rite of destruction: 
clearing land for crops and 
livestock by burning the rain forests of the 
Amazon. Unusually heavy rains have 
slowed down the burning this year, but the 
dry season could come at any time, and 
then the fires will reach a peak. Last year 
the smoke grew so thick that Pérto Velho, 
the capital of the state of Ronddénia, was 
forced to close its airport for days at a time 
An estimated 12,350 sq. mi. of Brazilian 
rain forest—an area larger than Belgium— 








| world has awakened at last to how much is 


| at stake in the Amazon. It has become the 


was reduced to ashes. Anticipating another 
conflagration this year, scientists, environ- 
mentalists and TV crews have journeyed to 
Pérto Velho to marvel and despair at the 
immolation of these ancient forests 

After years of inattention, the whole 


front line in the battle to rescue earth's en- 
dangered environment from humanity's 
destructive ways. “Save the rain forest,” 
long a rallying cry for conservationists, is 
now being heard from politicians, pundits 
and rock stars. The movement has sparked 
a confrontation between rich industrial na- 
tions, which are fresh converts to the envi- 
ronmental cause, and the poorer nations of 
the Third World, which view outside inter- 
ference as an assault on their sovereignty. | 

Some of the harshest criticism is aimed | 





Playing with Fire 


Destruction of the Amazon is “one of the great tragedies of history” 


at Brazil. The largest South American 
country embraces about half the Amazon 
basin and, in the eyes of critics, has shown 


| a reckless penchant for squandering re- 


sources that matter to all mankind. Gov- 
ernment leaders around the world are call- 
ing on Brazil to stop the burning. Two 
delegations from the U.S. Congress, which 
included Senators Al Gore of Tennessee 
and John Chafee of Rhode Island, traveled 
to the Amazon earlier this year to see the 
plight of the rain forest firsthand. Says 
Gore: “The devastation is just unbeliev- 
able. It’s one of the great tragedies of all 
history.” 

The vast region of unbroken green that 
surrounds the Amazon River and its tribu- 
taries has been under assault by settlers 
and developers for 400 years. Time and 
again, the forest has defied predictions that 
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CHARRED LANDSCAPE: Spurred by incentives, ranchers turn forests into pasture, but poor soil spoils the venture 





it was doomed. But now the danger is more 
real and imminent than ever before as log- 
gers level trees, dams flood vast tracts of 
land and gold miners poison rivers with 
mercury. In Peru the forests are being 
cleared to grow coca for cocaine produc- 
tion. “It’s dangerous to say the forest will 
disappear by a particular year,” says Philip 
Fearnside of Brazil’s National Institute for 
Research in the Amazon, “but unless 
things change, the forest wi// disappear.” 

That would be more than a South 
American disaster. It would be an incalcu- 
lable catastrophe for the entire planet 
Moist tropical forests are distinguished by 
their canopies of interlocking leaves and 
branches that shelter creatures below from 
sun and wind, and by their incredible vari- 
ety of animal and plant life. If the forests 
vanish, so will more than | million spe- 
cies—a significant part of earth’s biological 
diversity and genetic heritage. Moreover, 
the burning of the Amazon could have dra- 
matic effects on global weather patterns 
for example, heightening the warming 
trend that may result from the greenhouse 
effect. “The Amazon is a library for life sci- 
ences, the world’s greatest pharmaceutical 
laboratory and a flywheel of climate,” says 
Thomas Lovejoy of the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. “It’s a matter of global destiny.” 

To Brazilians, such pressure amounts 
to unjustified foreign meddling and a bla- 
tant effort by the industrial nations to pre- 
serve their economic supremacy at the ex- 
pense of the developing world. Brazilian 











President José Sarney has denounced the 
criticism of his country as “unjust, defama- 
tory, cruel and indecent.” How can Brazil 
be expected to control its economic devel- 
opment, he asks, when it is staggering un- 
der a $111 billion foreign-debt load? By 
what right does the U.S., which spews out 
more pollutants than any other nation, lec- 
ture poor countries like Brazil on their re- 
sponsibilities to mankind? 


et Sarney is caught between 
conflicting, and sometimes vi- 
olent, forces within his nation 
On one side are the settlers 
and developers, often backed 
by corrupt politicians, who are razing the 
forests to lay claim to the land. On the oth- 
er are hundreds of fledgling conservation 
groups, along with the Indian tribes and 
rubber tappers whose way of life will be de- 
stroyed if the forests disappear. The clash 
has already produced the world’s most cel- 
ebrated environmental martyr, Chico 
Mendes, a leader of the rubber tappers who 
was murdered for trying to stand in the 
way of ranchers. 

The passions behind the fight are easy 
to understand for anyone who has seen the 
almost unimaginable sweep of the Amazon 
basin. The river and forest system covers 
2.7 million sq. mi. (almost 90% of the area 
of the contiguous U.S.) and stretches into 
eight countries besides Brazil, including 
Venezuela to the north, Peru to the west 
and Bolivia to the south. An adventurous 





monkey could climb into the jungle canopy 
in the foothills of the Andes and swing 
through 2,000 miles of continuous 200-ft.- 
high forest before reaching the Atlantic 
coast. The river itself, fed by more than 
1,000 tributaries, meanders for 4,000 miles, 
a length second only to the Nile’s 4,100 
miles. No other river compares in volume 
every hour the Amazon delivers an average 
of 170 billion gal. of water to the Atlantic 
60 times the flow of the Nile. Even 1,000 
miles upriver, it is often impossible to see 
from one side of the Amazon to the other 

The jungle is so dense and teeming that 
all the biologists on earth could not fully 
describe its life forms. A 1982 U.S. Nation- 
al Academy of Sciences report estimated 
that a typical 4-sq.-mi. patch of rain forest 
may contain 750 species of trees, 125 kinds 
of mammals, 400 types of birds, 100 of rep- 
tiles and 60 of amphibians. Each type of 
tree may support more than 400 insect spe- 
cies. In many cases the plants and animals 
assume Amazonian proportions: lily pads 
that are 3 ft. or more across, butterflies with 
8-in. wingspans and a fish called the pira- 
rucu, which can grow to more than 7 ft 
long. Amid the vast assortment of jungle 
life, creatures command every trick in na- 
ture’s book to fool or repel predators, at- 
tract mates and grab food. Caterpillars 
masquerade as snakes, plants exude the 
smell of rotting meat to attract flies as polli- 
nators, and trees rely on fish to distribute 
their seeds when the rivers flood 

But the diversity of the Amazon is 
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JUNGLE RICHES: An Indian can harvest rubber without destroying its source 


more than just good material for TV spe- 
cials. The rain forest is a virtually untapped 
storehouse of evolutionary achievement 
that will prove increasingly valuable to 
Agrono- 
mists see the forest as a cornucopia of un- 


mankind as it yields its secrets 


chemists 
scour the flora and fauna for compounds 
with seemingly magical properties. For in 
stance, the piquia tree produces a com- 
pound that appears to be toxic to leaf-cut- 


discovered food sources, and 


ter ants, which cause millions of dollars of 


damage each year to South American agri- 
culture. Such chemicals promise attractive 
alternatives to dangerous synthetic pesti 
cides. Other jungle chemicals have already 
led to new treatments for hypertension and 
some forms of cancer. The lessons encoded 
in the genes of the Amazon’s plants and 
animals may ultimately hold the key to 
solving a wide range of human problems 
Scientists are concerned that the de 
struction of the Amazon could lead to cli- 
matic chaos. Because of the huge volume 
of clouds il generates, the Amazon system 
plays a major role in the way the sun's 
heat is distributed around the globe. Any 
disturbance of this process could produce 
far-reaching, unpredictable effects. More- 
over, the Amazon region stores at least 75 
| billion tons of carbon in its trees, which 
| when burned spew carbon dioxide into 
the atmosphere. Since the air is already 
dangerously overburdened by carbon di- 
oxide from the cars and factories of indus- 
trial nations, the torching of the Amazon 
could magnify the greenhouse effect—the 
trapping of heat by atmospheric CO. No 


one knows just what impact the buildup of 


CO: will have, but some scientists fear 
that the globe will begin to warm up, 
bringing on wrenching climatic changes 
As the potential consequences of rain- 
forest destruction became more widely 
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known, saving the Amazon became the 
cause of 1989. In New York City, Madon- 
na helped organize a benefit concert 
called “Don’t Bungle the Jungle,” which 
also featured the B-52s and the Grateful 
Dead’s Bob Weir. Xapuri, the remote 
town where Mendes lived and died, has 
been besieged by journalists, agents and 
pilgrims. Robert Redford, David Puttnam 
and other prominent moviemakers have 
sought the rights to film the Mendes story 


n the face of pressure from abroad 
and complaints from environmen- 
talists at home, Brazil has grudging- 
ly begun to respond. In April, only a 
few months after denouncing the 
environmental movement as a foreign 
plot to seize the forests, the Sarney admin 
istration announced a hastily patched- 
together conservation package dubbed 
Our Nature. Much of the language was 
ambiguous, but the program contained 
promising provisions, such as the tempo 
rary suspension of tax incentives that spur 
the most wasteful forest exploitation. Says 
Celio Valle, director of ecosystems at the 
government's newly created environmen- 
“Before 
Brazilian environmental groups as the en- 
emy, but now we consider them allies.” 
Amazonian development may become a 
significant issue in this fall’s presidential 
campaign. Fernando Collor de Mello, a 
member of the conservative National Re- 
construction Party and a leading candi 
date to succeed Sarney, has said he be- 
lieves in preserving the forests, though 
critics doubt his sincerity 
Many Brazilians still believe the Am- 
azon is indestructible—a green monster 
so huge and vital that it could not possibly 
disappear. Asked about a controversial 
hydroelectric project that might flood an 
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tal agency we used to consider 


area as large as Britain, a Brazilian engi- 
neering consultant said, “Yes, that’s a big 
area, but in terms of the Amazon it’s 
small.” Maintained Sarney recently: “It’s 
not easy to destroy a rain forest. There are 
recuperative powers at work.” 

Yet the rain forest is deceptively frag- 
ile. Left to itself, it is an almost self- 
sustaining ecosystem that thrives indefi- 
nitely. But it does not adapt well to human 
invasions and resists being turned into 
farm- or Most settlers find 
that the lush promise of the Amazon is an 
illusion that vanishes when grasped 

The forest functions like a delicately 
balanced organism that recycles most of 
its nutrients and much of its moisture 
Wisps of steam float from the top of the 
endless palette of green as water evapo- 


ranchland 


rates off the upper leaves, cooling the trees 
as they collect the intense sunlight. Air 
currents over the forest gather this evapo- 
ration into clouds, which return the mois- 
ture to the system in 
Dead animals and vegetation decompose 
quickly, and the resulting nutrients move 
rapidly from the soil back to growing 
plants. The forest is such an efficient re- 
cycler that virtually no decaying matter 
seeps into the region’s rivers 

But when stripped of its trees, the land 
becomes inhospitable. Most of the Ama- 
zon’s soil is nutrient poor and ill suited to 
agriculture. The rain forest has an uncan- 
ny capacity to flourish in soils that else- 
where would not even support weeds. 

Throughout history, would-be pio 
neers and developers have discovered just 
unreceptive the 
Henry Ford tried twice to carve rubber 
empires out of the rain forest in the 1920s 
and °30s. But when the protective canopy 
was cut down, the rubber trees withered 
under the assault of sun, rain and pests. In 


torrential rains 


how Amazon can be 





ROAD TO RUIN: A highway through Rondénia has led to 
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1967 Daniel Ludwig, an American bil- | American West. To encourage settlers to | country has continued to build roads, 
lionaire, launched a rashly ambitious | 
project to clear 2.5 million acres of forest 
and plant Gmelina trees for their timber 


brave the jungle, the government offered 
transportation and other incentives, al- 


| dams and settlements, often with funding 


and technical advice from the World 


| 
STRUGGLING PIONEERS: Faced with meager earnings and malaria, most settlers give up 





He figured that the imported species 
would not be susceptible to Brazil's pests 
Ludwig was wrong, and as his trees died 
off, he bailed out of the project in 1982. 
The Brazilian government, mean- 
while, came up with development 
schemes of its own. In the early 1970s the 
country built the Trans-Amazon High- 
way, a system of roads that run west from 
the coastal city of Recife toward the Peru- 
vian border. The idea was to prompt a 
land rush similar to the pioneering of the 
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lowing them to claim land that they had 
“improved” by cutting down the trees 

But for most of the roughly 8,000 fam- 
ilies that heeded the government’s call be- 
tween 1970 and 1974, the dream turned 
into a bitter disappointment. The soil, un- 
like the rich sod in the Western U.S., was 
so poor that crop yields began to deterio- 
rate badly after three or four years. Most 
settlers eventually gave up and left 

Yet the failed dreams of yesterday 
have not discouraged Brazil from conjur- 


ing up more grand visions for today. The | 













Bank, the European Community and Ja- 
pan. Two of the largest—and, to the rain 
forest, most threatening—projects are 
Grande Carajas, a giant development 
program that includes a major mining 
complex, and Polonoroeste, a highway- 
and-settlement scheme. 

The $3.5 billion, 324,000-sq.-mi 
Grande Carajas Program, located in the 
eastern Amazon, seeks to exploit Brazil's 
mineral deposits, perhaps the world’s 
largest, which include iron ore, manga- 
nese, bauxite, copper and nickel. The 
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DISASTROUS DEVELOPMENT: Dams supply little electricity, flood huge areas and provide breeding grounds for mosquitoes 


principal iron-ore mine began production 
in 1985, and its operation has little impact 
on the forest. The problem, however, is 
the smelters that convert the ore into pig 
iron. They are powered by charcoal, and 
the cheapest way to obtain it is by chop 
ping down the surrounding forests and 
burning the trees. Environmentalists fear 
that Grande Carajas will repeat the dis- 
mal experience of the state of Minas Ge- 
rais in southeastern Brazil, where pig-iron 


production consumed nearly two-thirds of 


the state’s forests 

In the other project, Polono- 
roeste, the government is trying to devel- 
op the sprawling western state of Ron- 
d6énia. The program, backed by subsidies 
and built around a highway through the 
state called BR-364, was designed to re 
lieve population pressures in southern 
Brazil. But Polonoroeste has made Ron- 
dénia the area where rain-forest destruc- 


huge 


tion is most rapid, and the focal point of 


the fight to save the Amazon 

The results of the development have 
been chaotic and in some cases tragic 
Machadinho, for instance, was supposed 
to be a model settlement village with 
gravel roads, schools and health clinics 
But when a surge of migrants traveled 
down BR-364 to Machadinho in 1985, or- 
derly development became a_pell-mell 
land grab. Settlers encountered the famil- 
iar scourges of the rain forest: poor soil 
and inescapable mosquito-borne disease 
Decio Fujizaki, a settler who came west 
four years ago, has just contracted malaria 
for the umpteenth time. Says he: “I always 
wanted my own plot of land. If only it 
wasn't for this wretched disease.” 

Instead of model settlements, the Po- 
lonoroeste project has produced impover- 
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ished itinerants. Settlers grow rice, corn, 
coffee and manioc for a few years until the 
meager soil is exhausted, then move deep- 
er into the forest to clear new land. The 
farming and burning thus become a per- 
petual cycle of depredation. Thousands of 
pioneers give up on farming altogether 
and migrate to the Amazon's new cities to 
find work. For many the net effect of the 
attempt to colonize Rond6nia has been a 
shift from urban slums to Amazonian 
slums. Says Donald Sawyer, a demogra- 
pher from the University of Minas Gerais 
“The word is out that living on a 125-acre 
plot in the jungle is not that good.” 


he abandoned fields wind up in 
the hands of 
speculators who have access to 
capital. Thanks to tax breaks 
and subsidies, these groups can 
often profit from the land even when their 
operations lose money. According to Ro- 
berto Alusio Paranhos do Rio Branco, 
president of the Business Association of 
the Amazon, nobody would farm Ron- 
dénia without government incentives and 
price supports for cocoa and other crops 
Rond6nia’s native Indians have fared 
worse than the settlers. Swept over by the 
land rush, one tribe, the Nambiquara, lost 
half its population to violent clashes with 
the immigrants and newly introduced dis- 
eases like measles. Jason Clay, director of 
research for Cultural Survival, an advoca- 
cy organization for the Indians, says that 
when the Nambiquara were relocated as 
part of Polonoroeste, the move severed an 
intimate connection, forged over genera- 
tions, to the foods and medicines of their 
traditional lands. That deprived them of 
their livelihood and posterity of a wealth 


ranchers and 
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of information about the riches of the for- 
est. Says Clay: “Move a hunter-gatherer 
tribe 50 miles, and they'll starve to death.” 

Amid the suffering of natives and set- 
tlers, the one constant is that deforesta- 
tion continues. Since 1980 the percentage 
of Rondénia covered by virgin forest has 
dropped from 97% to 80%. Says Jim La- 
Fleur, an agricultural consultant with 13 
years’ experience working on colonization 
projects in Rondénia: “When I fly over 
the state, it’s shocking. It’s like watching a 
sheet of paper burn from the inside out.” 

A similar debacle could occur in the 
western state of Acre. It is still virtually 
pristine, having lost only 4% of its forests, 
but the rate of deforestation is increasing 
sharply as cattle ranchers expand their 
domain. Development in Acre has 
sparked a series of bloody confrontations 
between ranchers and rubber tappers, 
who want to preserve the forests so they 
can save their traditional livelihood of 
harvesting latex and Brazil nuts. It was 
this conflict that killed Mendes 

This courageous leader did not set out 
to save the Amazon but to improve the lot 
of rubber tappers, or seringueiros. He and 
his men would try to dissuade peasants 
from clearing land. The ranchers were ea- 
ger to get rid of him, but he survived one 
assassination attempt after another. The 
conflict finally came to a head last year, 
when Mendes confronted a_ rancher 
named Darli Alves da Silva, who wanted 
to cross land claimed by rubber tappers to 
cut an adjacent 300-acre plot. After 
Mendes and a group of 200 seringueiros 
peacefully turned back the rancher and 
40 peons, death threats against him grew 
more frequent. In December he was killed 
with a shotgun as he stepped out of his 
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doorway. Alves and two of his sons were 
convicted of the murder but have ap- 
pealed the verdict. 

Mendes became a hero to environ- 
mentalists not only because he fought and 
died to stop deforestation but also because 
of the way of life he was defending. The 
rubber tappers are living proof that poor 
Brazilians can profit from the forest with- 
out destroying it. According to Stephan 
Schwartzman of the Environmental De- 
fense Fund, seringueiros achieve a higher 
standard of living by harvesting the for- 
est’s bounty than do farmers who cut the 
forest and plant crops 





ne of Mendes’ most important 
achievements was to help con- 
vince the Inter-American De- 
velopment Bank to suspend 
funding temporarily for fur- 
ther paving of BR-364 between Rondénia 
and Acre. But the Brazilian govern- 
ment is again seeking the $350 mil- 
lion needed to complete the road all 
the way to Peru, a prospect that 
alarms environmentalists. “One les- 
| son we have learned in the Amazon 
is that when you improve a road, 
you unleash uncontrolled develop- 
ment on the rain forest,” says John 
Browder, a specialist on Rondénia’s 
deforestation from Virginia Poly- 
technic Institute 
Among other things, environ- 
mentalists fear that completion of 
the road will provide entrée for 
Japanese trading companies that 
covet the Amazon's vast timber re- 
sources. Acre’s governor, however, 
argues that the road is needed to 
end the state’s isolation and claims 
that the state will not repeat the 
mistakes of Rond6nia. 














The debate over the Acre road places 
environmentalists in an uncomfortable po- 
sition, essentially telling Brazilians that 
they cannot be trusted with their own de- 
velopment. Raimundo Marques da Silva, a 
retired public servant who helped build 
Acre’s original dirt highway, asks, “How 
would Americans feel if years ago we had 
told them they could not build a road from 
New York to California because it would 
destroy their forests?” 

Still, some Brazilians do accept that the 
outside world has a legitimate interest in 
the Amazon. José Lutzenberger, an outspo- 
ken environmentalist, notes that the Bra- 
zilians trying to develop the rain forest are 
themselves outsiders to the area. “This talk 
of ‘We can do with our land what we want’ 
is not true,” he says. “If you set your house 
on fire it will threaten the homes of your 
neighbors.” 

If the rain forest disappears, the 





COURAGEOUS MARTYR: Chico Mendes, here with his children 
and wife Ilzamar, was murdered for defending his way of life 





process will begin at its edges, in places 
such as Acre and Rondénia. While the 
Amazon forest as a whole generates 
roughly half of its own moisture, the 
percentage is much higher in these 
western states, far from the Atlantic. 
This means that deforestation is likely 
to have a more dramatic impact on the 


| climate in the west than it would in the 


east. “Imagine the effects of a dry sea- 
son extended by two months,” says 
Fearnside. The process of deforestation 
could become self-perpetuating as heat, 
drying and wind cause the trees to die 
on their own 

This does not have to happen. A dra- 
matic drop in Brazil’s birth rate promises 
to reduce future pressures to cut the for- 
ests, and experts believe the country could 
halt much of the deforestation with a few 





actions. By removing the remaining subsi- 
dies and incentives for clearing land, Bra- 
zil could both save money and slow 
the speculation that destroys the 
forests. Many environmentalists 
prefer this approach to the enact- 
ment of new laws. Brazilians have 
§ developed a genius, which they call 
Jeito, for getting around laws, and 
many sound environmental stat- 
utes on the books are ignored 
The government could also 
stop some of the more wasteful 
projects it is currently planning 
Part of the problem in the Amazon 
has been ill-conceived plans for de- 
velopment that destroy forests and 
drive the country deeper into debt 
Most hydroelectric dams, for ex- 
ample, have proved unsuitable in 
> the region. The Balbina Dam, 
which was completed in 1987 and 
began operating early this year, 
flooded a huge area at great cost to 
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produce relatively little power. It killed 
trees, poisoned fish and provided breed- 
ing grounds for billions of malarial mos- 
quitoes. Despite this experience, the gov- 
ernment plans to build scores of 
additional dams. 


abio Feldmann, the leading en- 
vironmentalist in the Brazilian 
congress, alleges that much of 
the momentum behind the dam 
projects and other large public 
works derives from an extremely lucra- 
tive relationship between the major con- 
tractors and politicians. A dam may not 
have to make all that much sense if it gen- 
erates sufficient commissdo (commissions) 
for the right people. 








Perhaps the best hope for the for- 
ests’ survival is the growing recognition 
that they are more valuable when left 
standing than when cut. Charles Peters 
of the Institute of Economic Botany at 
the New York Botanical Garden recent- 
ly published the results of a three-year 
study that calculated the market value 
of rubber and exotic produce like the 
Aguaje palm fruit that can be harvested 
from the Amazonian jungle. The study, 
which appeared in the British journal 
Nature, asserts that over time selling 
these products could yield more than 
twice the income of either cattle ranch- 
ing or lumbering. 

But if the burning of the forests goes 
on much longer, the damage may become 


irreversible. Long before the great rain 
forests are destroyed altogether, the im- 
pact of deforestation on climate could 
dramatically change the character of the 
area, lead to mass extinctions of plant and 
animal species, and leave Brazil's poor to 
endure even greater misery than they do 
now. The people of the rest of the world, 
no less than the Brazilians, need the Ama- 
zon as a functioning system, and in the 
end, this is more important than the issue 
of who owns the forest. The Amazon may 
run through South America, but the re- 
sponsibility for saving the rain forests, as 
well as the reward for succeeding, belongs 
to everyone. — Reported by Laura Lépez/ 
Rio de Janeiro, John Maier/Pérto Velho and 
Dick Thompson/Washington 












| t is easy for Americans to criticize Brazil’s record on the 
environment, since they already live in a rich, industrial- 
ized country. But the U.S. achieved this status largely by do- 
ing just what Brazil is condemned for: ruthlessly exploiting 
natural resources—including cutting down most of its native 
forests—and fouling the environment in the process. Why, 
ask Brazilians, should they forgo the benefits of development 
just because North Americans have suddenly got religion? 
Even more galling, the U.S. 


What Can Americans Do? 








most to the point, the U.S. should stop its questionable log- 
ging of ancient forests in the Pacific Northwest and Alaska. 
At the bargaining table, the U.S., Western Europe and 
Japan would have a huge carrot to offer: debt relief. Develop- 
ing countries might be more willing to curb environmental 
abuses if part of their $1.3 trillion foreign debt were forgiven. 
There is precedent for this strategy in the so-called debt-for- 
nature swaps pioneered in Bolivia and Costa Rica. In these 
plans, nations have received 





continues to be a major degrader 
of the planet. Its cars and fac- 
tories pump hundreds of mil- 
lions of tons of chemicals into 
the air each year, contributing to 
such atmospheric evils as green- 
house warming and acid rain. 
No wonder Brazil cries “envi- 
ronmental imperialism.” 

If Americans are truly inter- 
ested in saving the rain forests, 
they should move beyond rheto- 
ric and suggest policies that are 
practical—and acceptable—to 
the understandably wary Brazil- 
ians. Such policies cannot be presented as take-them-or-leave- 
them propositions. If the U.S. expects better performance 
from Brazil, Brazil has a right to make demands in return. In 
fact, the U.S. and Brazil need to engage in face-to-face negoti- 
ations as part of a formal dialogue on the environment be- 
tween the industrial nations and the developing countries. The 
two sides frequently negotiate on debt refinancing and other 
issues. Why not put the environment at the top of the agenda? 

To get developing countries like Brazil to talk seriously, 
the US. might have to take some unilateral steps. It is not so 
much that the Brazilians care particularly whether Los An- 
geles is smoggy or Akron acrid. But a willingness by Ameri- 
cans to make painful choices in atoning for their own sins 
would go far to defuse the Brazilians’ indignation. Further 
stiffening of fuel-economy standards for new American cars, 
for example, would send a strong signal. So would an in- 
crease in federal gasoline taxes to bring U.S. fuel prices clos- 
er to those in Brazil and the rest of the world. And perhaps 





debt reductions if they have 
agreed to protect certain tracts 
of land from development. 

But Brazilians have resisted 
such swaps, fearing a loss of sov- 
ereignty over local resources. In- 
stead of offering debt relief in re- 
turn for nature preserves that 
some Brazilians do not want, the 
USS. could offer it in exchange 
for something the Brazilians 
need: responsible development. 
The forest land should be uti- 
lized without being destroyed. A 
dam that flooded a vast area to 
produce small amounts of electricity would not qualify for 
debt relief, for example; a well-managed tree-harvesting 
operation would. 

Another area in which Brazil could use help is in the 
training of local conservationists, who lag far behind their 
American counterparts in expertise, equipment and financ- 
ing. Says Fernando César Mesquita, head of Ibama, the Bra- 
zilian environmental protection agency: “We have created 
130 conservation areas, and we have designated 2 million 
hectares of national parkland, but we need money to buy 
that land, put up fences and administer these parks.” 

Other, better ideas might come from direct negotiations. 
The talks would be the crucial step in preserving the Ama- 
zon region. By agreeing to discuss the situation and offering 
reasonable suggestions, rather than simply preaching, the 
US. would at least have a chance of doing what it has so far 
failed to do: nudge Brazil toward a more environmentally 
sound development policy. —By Michael D. Lemonick 
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Giving 
PAUL MELLON, principal heir to the 
Pittsburgh fortune, has spent a lifetime 


handing out his money and art, and 
still manages to live very well indeed 





BY SAM ALLIS 


At 82, he is the last of America’s great patrician patrons. 
Personally responsible for the East Wing of Washington's 
National Gallery as well as the Yale Center for British Art, 
and a key backer of the National Seashore Park at Cape Hat- 
teras, N.C., Mellon has bestowed more than $1 billion through 
his family’s foundations. Unencumbered by the need to work, 
he has made the skillful acquisition and disposition of art his 
full-time job. On the side, he has hunted fox, bred racehorses 
and pursued such interests as veterinary medicine. 


Q. Why give your money away? 

A. Why not? My friend Chester Dale, who was a great do- 
nor of the National Gallery, always used to say, “A shroud 
has no pockets.” You can’t take it with you. And then 
you're reminded by plenty of people that there are things to 
give money to. So anybody with money is never far from 
advice as to what to do with it. Whether you consider it a 
blessing or a burden, the inheritance is there. I don’t feel it 
is any great quality of mine when I've always had money. 


Q. You never wanted to make more money. Why? 

A. It didn’t interest me, from my childhood on, to spend a 
lot of time in business or making money. Not that I had 
anything against it, but I had more than I needed anyway, 
and I was interested in other things. My father had the idea 
that business would be as interesting to me as it was to him. 
I tried to explain to him a couple of times that it was a little 
different for him because that was his life and he started 
from the beginning doing these things. 


Q. Why have you not had a regular job? 
A. I was too busy to have a regular job. 


Q. How much control do you like to have over your money? 

A. My father’s theory of business and my theory of philan- 
thropy is that what you do is find the best people in the field 
to run whatever it is and then leave them alone. I've always 
made the point since the Andrew Mellon Foundation was 
started of not interfering with the thrust of the foundation. 








Interview 


Lots of people come to me and say they are putting in a 
plea for such and such. And I say that has nothing to do 
with me. I am not going to write to the foundation and say 
I like this idea. In the first place, I personally don’t want to 
be put in that position. And because my name is Mellon, I 
know that what I say in a foundation meeting probably has 
more clout than someone else. 


Q. Is there a common thread to your philanthropy? 

A. I have a very strong feeling about seeing things. I have, 
for example, a special feeling about how French pictures 
ought to be shown and how English pictures ought to be 
shown. I think my interest in pictures is a bit the same as 
my interest in landscape or architecture, in looking at hors- 
es or enjoying the country. They all have to do with being 
pleased with what you see. 


Q. The British art historian Denys Sutton once said about you, 
“His curiosity about the arts has something of the character of 
the 18th century amateur, a concept that has meant much to 
him.” What does this statement mean to you? 

A. I suppose it means that I have never concentrated partic- 
ularly in one field. The basis of it is that I've collected things 
that I’ve been interested in because of the type of life that I 
lead, the kind of sports that I've indulged in, the kind of 
places that I've lived in, and so forth. Most of my decisions, 
in every department of my life, whether philanthropy, busi- 
ness or human relations, and perhaps even racing and breed- 
ing, are the result of intuition rather than mental analysis. 
My father once described himself as a “slow thinker.” It ap- 
plies to me as well. But the hunches or impulses that I act 
upon, whether good or bad, just seem to rise out of my head 
like one of those thought balloons in the comic strips. 

The other thing is that for all of my life I've been able to 
have professional people help me in the various things that 
I’ve been interested in. From my time in college, I was al- 
ways interested in an abstract way in English art and Eng- 
lish life, the English countryside. My family took a house in 
England every summer from the time I was born until the 
war, and I have always had a very special feeling when I 
think about those times. For about ten to 15 years, Basil 
Taylor, the British art historian, and I had a wonderful 
time agreeing on pictures. I'd go to England two or three 
times a year. And that just grew. 


Q. Do you consider yourself primarily a philanthropist or a 
collector? 

A. I would say half and half, although you could say that col- 
lecting is partly a subdivision of philanthropy. But on the 
other hand, I have collected because I have liked pictures 
and I like to have them around. That’s primary. And second- 
ary, I wanted to see them go to places where other people can 
enjoy them. That’s why I founded the British Art Center at 
Yale. I always felt that nobody in America collected any- 
thing but those big portraits that my father and Mr. Hun- 
tington [railroad magnate Henry Huntington] collected. 


Q. How do you learn to give money away? 

A. I don’t think there is any training for it. I suppose I had a 
pretty good example from my father. I wouldn't say he was 
a professional philanthropist, but he did give money away 
for various things and he did found and build the National 
Gallery. There is no way you can learn philanthropy. 
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Q. What did your father teach you about philanthropy? 

A. He never tried to teach me anything. My father 
wasn’t very talkative for one thing. It’s a thing I’ve 
thought of quite a lot, because my mother was a bit the 
same way. She was a very, very good gardener, but she 
never tried to teach me anything about gardening. There 
would be little things, though. I remember on a ship go- 
ing to visit David Bruce [then U.S. Ambassador to 
France] and my sister, who had a place at Cap d’An- 
tibes at that time, my father said to me at the end of the 
trip, when it came time to tip stewards and people, “I 
always give a little more than the average person, be- 
cause people know who I am and who we are, and they 
really expect more and probably deserve a bit more.” 


Q. President Bush has made a great deal of volunteerism in his 
“thousand points of light.” 
A, I've never understood what that meant 


Q. Are you still collecting now? 

A. I've slowed down an awful lot because, in the first place, 
everything important is ridiculously expensive. I still get 
catalogs from Sotheby's and Christie’s, and sometimes I 
see a drawing that I might like. But even that’s getting 
hard to do because I just refuse to pay these absurd 
prices 


Q. Is this distorting philanthropic efforts in the art world? 

A. Yes. For instance, the National Gallery raised a $50 
million purchase fund four or five years ago. We got the $50 
million, and I think it’s probably about $60 million now 
But $60 million doesn’t help very much these days 


Q. Does that place pressure on patrons to give more money? 
A. Well, the tax laws don’t help you very much. It’s a 
combination of the high prices and the business and cap- 





consider ita 
burden, the 


there.” 


ital gains things that have to be worked into it, and the 
minimum tax and so forth. I can’t understand it all, and 
I'm not sure my lawyers understand it. But no, it’s not 
helpful a bit 


Q. Who are your favorite painters? 

A. In the French field, certainly Edgar Degas. Not only 
as a painter but as a sculptor. And in the English field, 
the so-called sporting artist George Stubbs. But it’s hard 
to compare because I think certainly Thomas Gainsbor- 
ough was a very great artist. In the sporting field cer- 
tainly James Ward and Ben Marshall. That’s Marshall 
right there [pointing to the wall of his office]. And John 
Constable, J.M.W. Turner. It’s hard to fix on any one 
really, 


Q. What gives you the most satisfaction now? 

A. I can tell you what I had the most fun doing up to ten 
years ago, and that was riding and fox hunting. And I’ve 
been doing that since I was at Cambridge in 1930. That was 
50 years of fox hunting in this country and in England. And 
because I was interested in fox hunting and had a farm, I 
got interested in breeding horses. And because I was inter- 
ested in breeding, that meant I really had to get into flat 
racing rather than steeplechasing. And one thing led to an- 
other in that way 


Q. Do you go to Saratoga regularly? 

A. We go to the Cape in the summer, and I can get over 
from Hyannis to Saratoga in about 40 minutes. So I’m able 
to go over for the day, have lunch, see the races and get 
back in time for a swim 


Q. Is there anything in life that gives you more fun than watching 
one of your horses win? 
A. I don’t think so. I can’t think of anything a 
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| Reviled by critics in the early stages of its design, I.M. Pei’s crystalline entrance pyramid, set in the Louvre’s courtyard, is a triumph of urbanism and 


Paris a la Mitterrand 


A panoply of 21 grandiose pi pI ojects transforms the city for better and for worse 


BY ROBERT HUGHES 


hen French Presidents want to 
be remembered, they build. In 
France, now as in the 17th and 


18th centuries, architecture is the skin of 


the state. To place one’s name on a style, 
an architectural period, is the politician’s 
none-too-secret fantasy. Paris, the capital, 


is the main site for this process and some- 
times its victim. Of all the Presidents 
since Charles de Gaulle, the one with the 


most passion for building and rebuilding, | 
whose architectural schemes most suggest | 


a nostalgia for the imperturbable power 
expressed by Louis XTV’s architects dur- 
ing /e grand siécle, turns out to be a Social- 
ist: Frangois Mitterrand 


De Gaulle, rebuilder of postwar 
France, constructed little that was new; 
he was content to restore some of the 
grander historic structures of Paris. But 
Mitterrand, spending budgetary credits 
like water, has greeted the 200th anniver- 
sary of the French Revolution with a clus- 
ter of “Grands Projets” for Paris that, in 
scope and cost, exceed anything tried by 


Failed décor: Daniel Daren’ 's marble stumps in the courtyard of the Palais-Royal; a steel “folly” by Bernard Tschumi at the Parc de la Villette 





the best of the new state buildings 









































previous heads of the Fifth Republic 
Georges Pompidou, in a fit of bad ur- 
banism, destroyed Les Halles and built 
the Pompidou Center, the cultural multi- 
plex—museum of modern art, center of 
industrial design, library and music insti- 
tute—that was meant as a glittering man- 
ifesto of flexibility and transparency: the 
rhetoric of the “accessible’’ museum. It 
has since become a rusting period piece, 
plagued by heavy deficits despite 8 mil- 
lion visitors in 1988 and extensive govern- 
ment funding ($41 million in 1987) 
Valéry Giscard d’Estaing’s cultural mon- 
ument was the conversion of the immense 
Gare d’Orsay into a museum of the 19th 
century, which opened in 1986. 
Mitterrand’s Big Projects include a re- 
furbished “Grand Louvre,” with its glass- 











pyramid entrance by I.M. Pei; a new op- 
era house near the site of the demolished 
Bastille by Carlos Ott; a center for Arab 
studies and politico-cultural p.r. by Jean 
Nouvel; a park with exhibition halls for 
science and industry in the outlying area 
of La Villette, whose main feature is the 
conversion of the 19th century cast-iron 
cattle market by Bernard Reichen and 
Philippe Robert; and a vast cubical arch, 
more than twice the height of the Arc de 
Triomphe, that marks the end of a five- 
mile axis drawn from the Louvre along 
the Champs- Elysées to La Défense. 

There are also numerous restoration 
projects, such as the re- 
gilding of Mansart’s 
Dome of the Invalides 
and the highly sensitive 
refurbishment of the 
1789 Ledoux customs 
house, one of the key im- 
ages of revolutionary 
neoclassicism, which 
stands at the foot of the 
Bassin de la_ Villette. 
And finally, there is a 
flurry of public sculp- 
ture. Much of it is distinctly banal, such as 
César’s bronze commemoration of Picasso 
as a centaur with brooms and shovels issu- 
ing from his fundament or, worst of all, 
Daniel Buren’s conversion of the courtyard 
of the Palais-Royal into a wilderness of 
black-and-white marble stumps 

Still other projects are to come. Last 
year Mitterrand announced that France 
was to have the greatest library in the 
world, a vast extension of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale housing material dated 1945 
and later. The problems of cataloging and 
access raised by using 1945 as an arbitrary 
breakpoint, to which neither the President 
nor his ministers had given a moment's 
thought, have caused French librarians to 
react with skepticism or outright horror 

No wonder then that Mitterrand’s 
spending in the name of /a gloire cultur- 
elle has been greeted with a good deal 
of reserve by other and equally astute po- 
litical heads. “I understand very well that 
a head of state might want to mark his 
time with a grand project,” former Pre- 
mier Raymond Barre remarked dryly 
“But the Sun King complex is dangerous 


Albert Speer 
would have loved 











when one is manifestly not Louis XTV.” 


Since 1986 these schemes have con- 
sumed no less than 60% of the total outlay 
of the Ministry of Culture. They are barely 
tontrollable budget chompers, and they 
consort oddly with Mitterrand’s often de- 
clared belief in cultural decentralization. 
Their aggregate cost is not yet fully known, 
because in some cases, like the new Bastille 
Opéra, on which some $360 million has 
been spent so far, the figures are still climb- 
ing fast. The Louvre’s renovation, with its 
glass pyramid, has cost $30.7 million. The 
Arab World Institute, a goodwill project by 
a country that depends on Middle Eastern 
oil, cost $64.9 million, of 
which an Arab group 
contributed $28 million. 
The huge arch at La 
Défense will probably 
cost $540 million, and so 


the gratuitously Ei 
abstract 
Big Arch 


There is as yet no 
“style Frangois Mitter- 
rand.” But there is a fair- 
ly recognizable, if dif- 
fuse, “‘look,”’ Self- 
dramatizing high tech 
would seem to be the language for Mitter- 
rand’s marriage of the corporation and the 
state. Probably its most extreme metaphor- 
ical example is to be seen in the Arab 


| World Institute, a building that is generally 


liked. Throughout this gracefully detailed 
structure, architect Nouvel has pushed 
steel construction to a watchmaker’s pitch 
of refinement. The most striking element is 
its south wall, made of 240 panels of stain- 
less-steel units hermetically sandwiched 
between glass. Each presents a grid of cir- 
cles and rosettes that evokes Islamic tile 
patterns. On closer inspection, every one of 
these roundels turns out to be a mechanical 
device like a camera shutter, driven by ser- 
vos linked to photoelectric cells on the 
facade so that the wall regulates its own 
light transmission: thousands of gleaming 
sphincters opening and closing in the sun 
They will keep the maintenance crews 
busy for decades. 

Beyond much dispute, the best of the 
new state buildings is the glass pyramid 
by the American architect I.M. Pei, 
which rises in the center of the Louvre’s 
main courtyard and can, in theory, swal- 


| Banal sculpture, despised budget chomper: César’s bronze monument to Picasso; Carlos Ott’s Opéra de la Bastille—a design chosen by mistake? 
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low 15,000 people an hour, When un- 
veiled in 1984, its design was greeted with 
cries of horror: What rapport could there 


stainless steel and the massive intricacies 
of blond stone that enclosed it? But Pei’s 
work is a triumph of urbanism. The pyra- 
mid is an archetypal form, much older 
than the Louvre as well as much newer 
Spreading downward from its peak, it log- 
ically directs the crowds to the distribu- 
tion hall below the courtyard. Its trans- 
parency defers to the mass of the older 
museum, but its placement anchors the 
huge court and defines the southeastern 
end of the axis running up the Champs- 
Elysées through the Arc de Triomphe 
an obsession of Parisian town planners 
since the days of Colbert 


he pyramid, however, is only a stage 
| in the long process of conversion of 
the Louvre that will certainly run 
past the end of Mitterrand’s presidency 
and may not finish before 1998. When the 
Richelieu wing (vacated in June by the Fi- 
nance Ministry) is turned into exhibition 
space, it will add 235,000 sq. ft. to the muse- 
um, much more than the whole Musée 
d'Orsay. Michel Laclotte, the Louvre’s di- 
rector, estimates that by the time the refur- 
bishment is completed, about 80% of the 
Louvre’s nearly 350,000 works of art will 
have changed their places. 

At the far western end of the five-mile 
axis from the pyramid, looming over the 
area of recent construction known as La 
Défense—a wax museum of architectural 
sterilities by every second-rate architect 
to receive presidential backing since 
Pompidou’s time—stands the most gratu- 
itously abstract state monument of the 
late 20th century, the Big Arch. It was de- 
signed by Danish architect Johan Otto 
von Spreckelsen, who died before it was 
finished, and completed by Paul Andreu, 








be between this utopian form of glass and | 








High-tech elegance, Islamic patterns: Jean 
Nouvel’s Arab World Institute and, below, its 
intricate moving sunscreen panels 


who has built airports from Abu Dhabi to 
Nice. One person who would have loved 
its eerie sense of entwined state and cor- 
porate power was Albert Speer. 

The Big Arch is a cube measuring 360 
ft. on a side. Its vertical members are of- 
fice towers; the horizontal span holds con- 
ference spaces and ceremonial rooms. 
The arch opening is as wide as the 
Champs-Elysées (230 ft.). It is sheathed in 
virginal white marble, brought all the way 
from Carrara, with an on-site rejection 
rate of 25%, at a cost beyond anything in 
the history of the Park Avenue bathroom. 

The construction of this behemoth 
was, beyond argument, a tour de force. 
And there are moments when it achieves 
a kind of sullen grandeur, as in the rooms 
below the podium, defined by the im- 
mense concrete webs of the box beams, 
giving the effect of a salt mine or a gigan- 
tic crypt. Andreu says he did not want the 


| arch to bea “high-tech demonstration but 
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to use the technical elements in a Cister- 
cian way; I wanted a classical balance.” 
To relieve the blankness of the arch open- 
ing, he inserted a feature to give “organic 
relief’—a guyed canopy, or tent, of syn- 
thetic cloth, stiffened by trusses and 
known, a whit optimistically, as “the 
cloud.” But it would take a nuke, not a 
cloud, to fix this pretentious monster. 
Luckily the rest of La Défense is so sub- 
Dallas that the arch has no context to 
wreck, and seen from the heart of Paris, it 
is only a cubical shimmer on the horizon. 

Mitterrand’s administration, not 
wishing to be remembered for atrocities 
like Pompidou’s destruction of Les Halles, 
has made a point of recycling 19th centu- 
ry industrial buildings. Its most striking 
success is the conversion of the 1867 cattle 
market at La Villette, a project set in train 
by Giscard d’Estaing in 1979. The last 
steer was trucked from the market in 
1974, leaving a vast structure (4.7 acres), 
empty, open and one of the classics of 
French cast-iron architecture. There was 
a competition for a design to turn it into a 
“cultural forum” for exhibitions, meetings 
and so forth. The job went to two geniuses 
of recycling, architects Bernard Reichen 
and Philippe Robert. They have done it 
with such unfussed respect for the breadth 
and functional clarity of the building's 
great nave that the hall becomes, with 
Nouvel’s Arab World Institute and Pei’s 
pyramid, a high point of new Paris. 

The rest of the Parc de la Villette is a 
costly failure, with its dry fountains, stain- 
less-steel pergolas and half-dead bamboo 
garden, and especially its follies by the 
New York-based designer Bernard 
Tschumi. Much touted as epigrams of 
“deconstructionist” architecture, the fol- 
lies are pseudo sculptures in red-enam- 
eled steel, forced and smug. Visitors to the 
park tend to ignore them, and no wonder. 

The most troubled Big Project is the 
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PLYMOUTH HORIZON 

* 2.2 liter EFIIOHC engine (26 EPA Est. MPG Cy., 
35 Hwy.; 455 Est. Hwy. miles per tankful) 
 Power-assisted brakes * Tinted gloss 

* Front-wheel drive 


PLYMOUTH SUNDANCE 
With 47 standard features induding: 

* 2.2 liter EFIIOHC engine (24 EPA Est. MPG Cy., 
34 Hwy.; 476 Est. Hwy. miles per tankful) 

* Power steering and brakes  * AM/FM stereo 





OR 2.9% A.P.R. ON 
PLYMOUTH HORIZON & SUNDANCE" 
PLUS 


GREAT SAVINGS ON THESE NEW ‘89 MODELS! 


CHRYSLER LEBARON COUPE 


716503: O%-»- 








1500 + 150 = 


STANDARD FEATURES: 

* Power 4-wheel disc brakes 

* Power rack-and-pinion steering 
* Electric rear window defroster 
* 2.5 iter balance shaft engine 
* AM/FM stereo 


OPTION PACKAGE FEATURES: 
* Air conditioning 

* Tilt steering column 

* Cruise control 

* Undercoating 

* Floor mats 


PLYMOUTH ACCLAIM 


714 


noon | omonmoust | Tout 
asic | awppscounT | savings 
500 + 925 = 1425 


STANDARD FEATURES: 

© 2.5 Liter EFI/OHC engine (24 
EPA Est MPG Cy, 34 Hwy; 
544 Est. Hwy. miles per tankful) 

* Power steering and brakes 

* Remote control trunk lid release 

* Front and rear anti-sway bars 
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OPTION PACKAGE FEATURES: 
* Air conditioning 

* Power windows and door locks 
* Cruise control 

* Tilt steering 

* Tinted glass 


CHRYSLER NEW YORKER LANDAU 


$1200. 0: 
OR A.PR! 


oor | omonmaust | Tom 
asim | AFFDIscoUNT | sanes 
00 + 200 = 1200 


STANDARD FEATURES: 

* Crystal Key 5/50 bumper to 
bumper Owner Care Programtt 

* Power steering, brakes, 
windows, door locks 

* Ultradrive transmission 

* ATC air conditioning 

* Tiltsteering wheel and speed control 


* Travel trip computer 


OPTION PACKAGE FEATURES: 

* 8-way power seats 

* Electronic vehicle information 
center 

* Illuminated entry system and 
visor vanity mirror 

* Wire wheel covers with locks 

* Bodyside molding protection 


* Sundance and Horizon ($750 + $750 = $1500) on new dealer stock. ** Total savings based on factory cash back on new ‘89 dealer stock and sticker price 
of options if purchased separtely. 909 Acciaims equipped with AWP Option Package nationwide as of 8/31/89. Short term A.P.R. financing is for qualified 
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buyers through Chrysler Credit. Longer term rates are available. Option package discounts are also available with low financing offers, t7 year or MT A My outh 


70,000 mile limited warranty covers engine, powertrain, and against outer body rust-through. See copy of this limited warranty at dealer. Some restrictions apply 
ttSee copy of 5 year or 50,000 mile limited warranty at dealer. A few restrictions apply. Excludes normal maintenance, adjustments, and certain wear items. 






































Opéra de la Bastille, which ev- 
eryone hates for different rea- 
sons. Its problems go far be- 
yond the disputes over policy 
and repertoire that led in Jan- 
uary to the firing of its ap- 
pointed artistic director, Dan- 
iel Barenboim. “What's the 
difference between the Titanic 
and the Opéra de la Bastille?” 
ran a popular Paris quip. “The 
Titanic had an_ orchestra.” 
One columnist proposed an 
end to the controversy: recy- 
cle the thing as a new prison 

Right from the beginning, 
the Bastille was declared a 
“modern and popular” opera 
house, unlike the “élitist” op- 
era housed in the Palais Gar- 
nier’s gilded whale of a build- 
ing. But there has never been 
a coherent sentence from Cul- 
ture Minister Jack Lang and 
his cohorts as to what popular 
opera is supposed to be 
Chairman Pierre Bergé, who 
fired Barenboim, has had 
harsh words for the operatic 
star system, but as the weekly Le Point 
acerbically remarked, “Nobody has ex- 
plained for us the paradox by which the 
absence of stars will draw crowds.” 

Insiders keep whispering that the 
Bastille design was chosen by mistake 
The entries for the opera’s design compe- 
tition had to be anonymous, but it was 
known that the Mitterrands had a strong 
liking for the work of the American archi- 
tect Richard Meier. The jury picked what 
it might have taken to be a Meier design 
It was in fact by an obscure Uruguayan- 
born Canadian architect, Carlos Ott. By 
then, there was no way back 

Indeed, the public areas of the Bastille 
Opéra have turned out to be a fussy com- 
pendium of Meieresque design elements, 
without much sense of occasion or ampli- 
tude of circulation. The seating is cramped, 
and the balconies of the main opera hall 








Marble cube in a wax museum: at least the monstrous, 360-ft. Big Arch 
by Von Spreckelsen and Andreu has no context to wreck 


seem positively dangerous: they are vertigi- 
nously raked, and their steps are far too 
narrow, an arrangement likely to guaran 
tee a distracting supply of broken ankles 
among those French opera buffs who do 
not have the agility of chamois 

But if there is disappointment in front 
of the curtain, the real spectacle of the 
Bastille Opéra is backstage. Scenic direc- 
tor Michael Dittmann has devised the 
most impressive arriére-scéne of any op- 
era house in the world. It is of Piranesian 


size; the stage can be opened to a depth of 


246 ft., beyond the dimensions of the most 
mystic Wagnerian abyss. With its circula- 
tory system of turntables, lifts, gantry 
bridges and modular stage platforms on 
tracks, scenery can be changed with 
almost cinematic speed, and a completely 
dressed set can be moved without alter- 
ation into the rehearsal theater. There is 





also a salle modulable (unfin- 
ished), a shrinking and ex- 
panding concert hall whose 
height, seating and prosceni- 
um opening can all be altered 
with hydraulic lifts, so that the 


Ynys 
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intimacy of recitals and 
chamber pieces can be re- 
spected along with the 


needs of larger orchestral 
performance 

It may be that Mitter- 
rand’s desire to make Paris 
the opera capital of the 
world—a recurrent theme of 
French cultural politics—has 
landed the city with more op- 
era seats than it can possibly 
fill. According to a recent sur- 
vey, opera is the least popular 
of all cultural activities with 
the French public (less so 
even than modern art, to 
which the French sustain 
their immemorial indiffer- 
ence). The “patrimony” 
churches, chateaux, old quar- 
ters, folklore—gets the high- 
est rating. Yet in 1989 the 
state is subsidizing opera to the tune of 
more than $70 million, of which 85% has 
been allocated for Paris alone 

But proportion is not the point. Mit- 
terrand’s cultural policies are enmeshed 
in.symbolic spending. In America, which 
has never embraced the idea of a state- 
sponsored culture, such expenditures 
would be unthinkable. In France they 
have ample precedent. “Non mi parlate 
delle cose piccole,” the aging Bernini said 
to the Sun King, who had brought him all 
the way from Rome to complete the Lou- 
vre: “Do not speak to me of small proj- 
ects.”’ Mitterrand would seem to have tak- 
en this remark to heart. When 2ist 
century students of French politics want 
to know what his critics meant by the 
phrase “presidential monarchy,” they will 
consult, among other evidence, the Big 
Projects g 
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inspired recycling: Reichen and Robert's conversion of the classic cast-iron cattle market at La Villette into a forum for meetings and exhibitions 
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‘Saturday-Matinee Menagerie 





Cats and dogs and elephants for the last few unjaded children 





BY RICHARD CORLISS 

Oo ne dictionary definition of culture is 
“the propagation of bacteria and oth- 

er microorganisms in artificial media.” 


| For perplexed parents, that comes close to 
| defining today’s pop culture—creepy little 








things that can give their kids the fever 
and make adults sick. Go figure: as scien- 
tists and sociologists toil to prove that just 
about everything is harmful, pop culture 
stridently insists that everything is O.K., as 
long as it’s loud, rude or brutal. This makes 
for a poignant dilemma, especially when a 
child of four or eight or twelve wants to go 





Trunk Plaza: Babar, up close and cuddly 


to the movies. In the first few minutes of 
the PG-rated Uncle Buck, a six-year-old 
blithely discusses the propriety of a four- 
letter word whose use got a movie banned 
in New York State in 1962. And this is the 
mildest of provocations facing parents who 
want to be cautious without being tyrants. 
Raise kids today? Naaah, cage ’em. 

In the ’50s, children hid their pop cul- 
ture under the mattress. Horror comics, B 


| movies and rhythm and blues offered kids 


safe passage to subversion, while parents 
dozed off to the official kitsch of crooners 
and Bible epics. Today, though, mid-cult 
gentility has been ghettoized in a terrain 
liberated by the Pied Pipers of rock and 
schlock. Kid culture is the culture. Comic- 
book films (Batman) and TV shows (ALP), 
heavy-metal music clangorous enough to 
drive parents and dogs wild, all merit sol- 
emn consideration in the critical and finan- 
cial pages. Works that were once intended 
for grownups and maybe children are now 
intended for kids and the occasional hip 
adult. What used to be forbidden to the 
young is now required watching, listening 
and reading for all ages. And parents are 
left fretting that American mass art has be- 


come one big piece of Boogers candy. 








So if they have toddlers, parents re- 
treat to their local cinema day-care center 
for the trite and true: nature fables, comic 
fantasies and Disneyesque cartoons. At 
the moment, a slew of such pictures beck- 
ons to desperate moms and dads. Disney, 
Hollywood's most reliable baby-sitter, has 
grossed more than $100 million this sum- 
mer with Honey, I Shrunk the Kids, a 
lame jape that blends the old Flubber for- 
mula (Dad as a ditsy scientist) with the 
ageless theme of children lost in a dark 
adventure world (in this case, their back- 
yard). Disney is also issuing a return tick- 
et to Never Land with its rerelease of the 
1953 cartoon Peter Pan. 
This is a trip that still soars 
like Darling dreams over 
the London skyline. 

Another 20th century 
children’s classic in cartoon 
form, Babar: The Movie, 
sets the boy king of Ele- 
phantland on a journey to 
protect his sweet Celeste 
Though this Canadian car- 
toon borrows some gentle 
wit from Jean de Brunhoff’s 
tales, it lacks Disney’s full- 
bodied animation and nar- 
rative gusto. There are en- 
dangered pachyderms, a 
child separated from her 
mother, comic supporting animals—all the 
makings of cartoon magic—but unlike 
Dumbo, Babar doesn't fly. 

At the head of the kindergarten class 
is The Adventures of Milo and Otis, a 1986 
hit in Japan, concocted by author Masa- 
nori Hata and director Kon Ichikawa 
(Tokyo Olympiad) and Westernized by 
screenwriter Mark Saltzman. Filmed in a 
four-year period on Hata’s farm, this live- 
action feature tells of Milo, a barnyard 
kitten who is forever getting into trou- 
ble—tangling with ornery bears and lob- 
sters, losing his way in a stream or a 
swamp—and, thanks to his dogged puppy 
pal Otis, wriggling out of it. 

Milo and Otis requires no Mr. Ed 
mouth movements, no aerobatic special 
effects—no human characters either—to 
fill children and adults with the giddy 
sense of discovering an innocent new 
world. Though the beguilements threaten 
to fray toward the end, the film is con- 
stantly buoyed by Dudley Moore, who 
narrates the story and plays all the voices: 
a pompous frog, a friendly fox, a Margaret 
Rutherfordian sea turtle. Without push- 
ing, the film also teaches lessons in socia- 








bility. “Otis thought of a word everyone | 
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We made the 
world flat. 
So you canbe 
well-rounded. 


NewsQuest from TIME 
turns this week’s world into 
a lively computer challenge. 


NewsQuest is a hands-on 
encounter with current events 
that’s exciting, educational 
and tun. Here’s how it works. 
Each week from September to 
May you're mailed a computer 
disk with questions based on 
the current issue of TIME. Get 
the right answers and you com 
pile clues to a larger puzzle, 
as you fill in the blanks ina 
quotation from the magazine. 

NewsQuest is fun for fami- 
lies—and it’s a great curricu- 
lum-on-a-disk for classrooms. 
Because it’s based on TIME 
stories, it promotes reading 
and research skills. 

For more information, call 
1-800 882-0852. Or write 
NewsQuest, Box 800, Mt. 
Kisco, NY 10549 and we'll 
send you all the informa 
tion you need to become a 
subscriber. 


THE WEEKLY COMPUTER CHALLENGE 
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REFERENCES 





An entire family of 
unique references! STU DIENT 
Written and 
illustrated 
just for young 
readers and writers. 


Ages 8-12 Ages 12 and Up 


SCOTT, FORESMAN THORNDIKE-BARNHART 


DICTIONARY SERIES 


Available at fine bookstores. Or call 1-800-447-5342. 


For a free brochure, write: 


Scott, Foresman yy 1900 East Lake Avenue, Rm. A-266 rp Glenview, IL 60025 
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Cinema 





knew: ‘Please.’ ’ To those responsible for 
Milo and Otis, a movie fan with preschool 
children can only say, “Thank you.” 

But what isa parent to say to the people 
in charge of entertaining kids in the years 
between Pampers and puberty? Perhaps 
“Help!” These days children get zapped by 
the raucous vitality of pop culture before 
they hit double digits. Too old for cuddly 
kittens, too young for caped crusaders, ele- 
mentary-schoolers find few movies that of- 
fer the modern equivalent of a Hardy Boys 
or a Nancy Drew book. Steven Spielberg 
tries hard, but young teens are the more ap- 
propriate target for his Indiana Jones, In- 
nerspace and Goonies yarns. 

So it’s back to Disney, whose latest G- 
rated safari, Cheetah, was produced by 
Walt’s nephew Roy. Blending Born Free 
and 3 Men and a Baby, the film sends 
teenage siblings Ted (Keith Coogan) and 
Susan (Lucy Deakins) off to Kenya to be- 





Reining cat and dog: Milo and Otis 


friend a tribal boy (Collin Mothupi) and 
become surrogate parents of an orphan 
cub. It’s all pretty tame. When Ted de- 
clares his yen for jungle adventure, Susan 
observes, “I think you’ve been watching 
too many PBS specials.” So has Cheetah's 
director, Jeff Blyth; he may offer his mo- 
viegoing students a trip to the wildlife 
sanctuary, but it still feels like school. 
Like school, these films may be valu- 
able in keeping kids off the streets and 
away from threatening images, both cul- 
tural and societal. But soon enough, par- 
ents realize that their children cannot be 
isolated in the plastic bubble of G-rated 
entertainment. Other, more hazardous 
wildlife awaits them. If fiendish Freddy or 
pretty Poison doesn’t get to them, the 
atrocities on the nightly news will. It’s an 
R-rated world out there. And the ultimate 
danger is not that they will be driven by 
aggressive movies or music to commit vio- 
lent acts, but that they will turn emotion- 
ally jaded, unable to react to a personal or 
national tragedy with anything but stud- 
ied irony. These days, virtually nothing 
seems sacred, or even serious, to adults. 
Children can’t help getting that message. 
And Disney can’t help them unlearn it. @ 
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The Curse 
Of Memory 


JERUSALEM: CITY OF MIRRORS 
by Amos Elon 
Little, Brown; 286 pages; $19.95 















BY R.Z. SHEPPARD 


rom the surrounding hills, walled Je- 

rusalem looks like a peaceful bit of 
heaven in gilded pinks and grays. Ap- 
pearance was never further from reality. 
“A golden basin filled with scorpions” is 
the way an Arab geographer described 
the town ten centuries ago. In the 1920s 
the novelist and polymath Arthur Koest- 
ler found the residents still “poisoned by 
religion.” Some 50 years later, Nobel lau- 
reate Saul Bellow paid a visit and at- 
tempted to identify the city’s venomous 
complexity. “Instead of coming to clarity, 
one is infected with disorder,” Bellow 
concluded after his Jerusalem experience. 

The prominent Israeli author and Je- 
rusalem resident Amos Elon offers reasons 
why. The most basic: “Moslems ridiculed 
Christians for pretending that God could 
have a son by a mortal woman. Christians 
considered it preposterous that the archan- 
gels had dictated the whole truth about 
God to an illiterate tribesman from an ob- 
scure town in Arabia. Jews scorned both 
for their implausible legends, unmindful 
that it might seem just as implausible that 
God had made a special covenant with 
them only, leaving the rest of mankind in 
darkness. Christians believed in the Eu- 
charist but regarded as absurd the refusal 
of Moslems and Jews to eat pork.” 

Elon’s meditative and richly anecdot- 
al history is concerned not with who cast 
the first stone but rather with how great 
ideals have been petrified and splintered. 
The frequently irrational nature of ratio- 
nalization is a constant theme. Some of 
the most telling scenes are played out be- 
tween sects of the same religion: Muslims 
vs. Muslims, Orthodox Jews against less 
observant Jews, and the squabbles among 
the various followers of Jesus. In Mea 
Shearim, the religious Jewish enclave in 
the New City, there are ultra-Orthodox 
and ultra-ultra-Orthodox. During the 
1948 war, one group of Jews even asserted 
they would rather live under Muslim rule 
than under a secular Jewish government. 

At the Church of the Holy Sepulcher, 
priests of six Christian churches—Greek, 
Latin, Armenian, Syrian, Coptic and 
Ethiopian—bicker and on occasion have 
thrown punches over access to nooks and 
crannies. Elon’s account has aspects of di- 
vine comedy. A disputed ladder stands 
against a window since 1842. The literary 









































critic Edmund Wilson finds the centuries 
of architectural renovations so macabre 
and claustrophobic that he rushes outside 
to a bench, where he reads Dick Tracy in 
the Jnternational Herald Tribune. 

Of course, one tribe’s sacred ground is 
another tribe's tourist trap. But as a home- 
town boy and an intellectual, Elon is in po- 
sition to view his city asa potent idea and as 
a place of conflict and amusement. He un- 
derstands fully what Jerusalem means to 
Christians, Muslims and Jews, yet he is not 
so detached that he suppresses his gut feel- 
ings when describing Israel's taking of the 
Western Wall during the 1967 war. Still, 
the question remains: What are two dec- 
ades in the story of a city that, by Elon’s 
estimate, has changed religious rule at 
least ten times in the past 1,900 years? 








Elon: extremism’s natural habitat 





Punching priests and rabbis with Uzis. 


And it could happen again, in a flick 
of a scorpion’s tail. Elon sees present 
danger in the rise of a new fundamental- 
ism in which religion is the state. Islam 
contains the seeds of theocracy; but so do 
rabbis with Uzis as well as Israelis 
whom Elon calls “cowboys of the Apoca- 
lypse,” Jewish zealots who want to pull 
down the Dome of the Rock, near the 
Muslim Quarter, and replace it with a 
“Third Temple.” 

Jerusalem, where one can read 4,000 
years of trouble in the stones, is extrem- 
ism’s natural habitat, an unavoidable re- 
minder of past glories and humiliations. 
Like others, Elon presents his city as a 
paradox where centuries of hatred and vi- 
olence have occurred in the name of love 
and peace. But rather than punctuating 
| this familiar view with a shrug of resigna- 
tion, he offers a bit of fatalistic humor. 
“Where there is so much destructive 
| memory,” he says, “a little forgetfulness 
may be in order.” Jerusalem could use a 


= | lives of dead authors. Against the odds, 
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Old Stones 





FIRST LIGHT by Peter Ackroyd 
Grove Weidenfeld 


328 pages; $19.95 
Oo n the evidence, Peter Ackroyd does 
not mind flirting with failure. He 
spent much time on a biography of TS. 
Eliot, a project that experts said could not 
be done given the mass of papers that are 
still unpublished and off limits to re- 
searchers. Ackroyd’s T:S. Eliot: A Life ap- 
peared in 1984 and won critical praise for 
its readable, informed narrative. Similar- 
ly, his fiction, including The Last Testa- 
ment of Oscar Wilde and Chatterton, 
seems designed to appeal to the smallest 
conceivable number of readers, those who 
savor imaginative reconstructions of the 


Ackroyd has gained a sizable following, 
both in the U.S. and in his native Britain. 
And now he has written a novel about an 
archaeologist and an astronomer. 

That is not the whole story of First 
Light, of course, but the conjunction of 
these two characters—one digging down 
into the earth, the other peering up at the 
sky—gives the novel its deep focus. Mark 
Clare, leading a team scraping away ala 
swelling of the earth in 
the south of England, 
thinks he will uncover 
a Neolithic burial site 
some 5,000 years old. 
Damian Fall, in an ob- 
servatory nearby, con- 
centrates on the wave 
spectrums arriving each 
night from a star 68 
light-years away. De- 
spite their different oc- 
cupations, both men are obsessed with 
finding and reading evidence of the past. 

The present, however, keeps intrud- 
ing. Ackroyd sends a diverting cast of la- 
borers, onlookers and crackpots skittering 
across the old stones of the excavation. 
Also on hand and strewing wisecracks is a 
music-hall and TV comedian, now re- 
tired, who has come to the valley in search 
of a missing chapter of his own history. 
And someone—or something—does not 
want the archaeologists to succeed. The 
site is plagued by thefts and accidents. | 
Perhaps, as some of the diggers claim, | 
spectral shapes are really to be seen roam- 
ing about and mucking up the works. 

Ackroyd, 39, keeps this contemporary 
mystery suspenseful without obscuring 
the older question: Can the past truly be 
known? With all of its here-and-now high 
jinks, First Light is an eerie, entertaining 
hybrid: P.G. Wodehouse grafted onto The 
Golden Bough. —By Paul Gray 
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IS ENROLLING 
IN ARMY ROTC 
DIFFERENT 
FROM ENLISTING? 


Few times are you given the 
fod at Valor-M Come a'm-re) celqiecbbale me) mance) 
years without obligation. Army 
ROTC is one of them. 

Cohiba 4 -3-) cb cat- bale: bile ME-Je} od itor 
more years are an introduction 
into the life of an Army officer. 
Cohan) me: tad-b ele Weed t-t-t-1-1-an gct- Lae: ba) 
iectitesel@esiminticetil-Wztechimeii lel) ¢-) 
who'll train you to become a 
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navigation. Small unit tactics. 
y Wate @al=)) oMice) Me (-)'4-) lo) omeat-mranler-c 
tive to take charge. 

You don't have to make a 
commitment until your junior 
year. If you do decide to be- 
come an officer in the United 
States Army, you'll receive ad- 
vanced training in the leader- 
ship skills it takes to succeed. 

And when you graduate, 
you'll have earned an Army 
Lieutenant's gold bar as wellasa 
college degree. With this com- 
pel=}elehi-M-lele(- Miao) Mer: bem helen q-t-1-1-] 
your chances for success either 
in a civilian career while fulfill- 
bate Mmigeltbamore)ccbectiece(-yalapremec(- Mem. 
Army Reserve or National 
(@itE-t a0 Me) ae: t-M- Wer-t¢-1-) ae) iilor-y ante 
the active Army. 

PNecshia (Oy Ome (o)iher-tikea'alael ts 
for two years, but if you stick 
with it, the payback can last a 
lifetime. 


Find out more. 
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Food — 


A Dashing Way to Dine 


Services deliver restaurant meals to couch-bound gourmets 





D rat! It’s raining outside. Let’s order 
in. Pizza again? Chinese? Just for a 
change, my dear, let’s try a paté de foie de 
canard, an oyster salad, quail with grapes 
and, oh, let’s be daring, a tarte aux 
framboises 

Time was, when you wanted such a 
meal, you had to go to a fancy restaurant 
No longer. In major cities from San Fran- 
cisco to New Orleans to New York City, 
home-delivery services are springing up 
to rush gourmet fare from restaurants to 
the couch-bound affluent. In addition, 
many top-of-the-line restaurants are de- 
livering their own plastic-packaged food, 
largely to combat the still lingering drop 
in business since the 1987 market crash 
As a result, according to the Lempert Re- 
port, a food-industry newsletter, U.S. res- 





wi 


“No baby sitter, no parking and no coat check.” 


taurants expect to sell more than $10 bil- 
lion worth of home-delivered food in 
1990, up from $2.6 billion in 1985 

Typical of the trend is New York 
City’s Dial-A-Dinner. Its clients order by 
telephone from the menu of one of the 30 
restaurants on its list. About an hour later, 
a tuxedo-clad waiter appears, bearing 
large shopping bags full of plastic con- 
tainers and a bill—usually well over 
$100—payable by credit card. ‘I’m 
known as the doctor of delivery,” declares 
David Blum, 31, the entrepreneur who 
started Dial-A-Dinner 18 months ago 
Now he has 22 people, 15 cars and six 
vans, all radio equipped, hurtling about 
200 dinners a night across Manhattan 
Among Blum’s culinary suppliers are Pe- 
trossian Paris, the famous caviar empori- 
um, and Shun Lee Palace, where the Pe- 
king duck costs $35 

The Grand Bay Hotel in Coconut 
Grove, Fla., makes its own deliveries by 
limousine. Its dishes—ranging from lob- 


ster to souffié—arrive in plastic contain- 
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Never fear, Chicago's Room Service Delivery is here! 


ers, although a full china service and oth- 
er accessories are sent on request. The 
average bill for two, including tip: $100 
Why are so many prepared to pay so 
much for the thrill of eating in their own 
homes? “People want convenience,” says 
Jack Kellman of Chicago, who last year 
launched a company called Room Service 
Delivery. “There’s no baby sitter, no 
parking and no coat check.” 

San Francisco’s Waiters on Wheels 
service, which opened for business 18 
months ago, delivers some 200 meals each 
night. Most of its customers are two- 
income families whose idea of a swell eve- 
ning is dining in front of the VCR. Says the 
company’s president, Constantine Statho- 
poulos: “It’s all about economics and 
time. We give them more time to relax.” 
., Waiters on Wheels usual- 
= ly gets a 20% to 30% dis- 
count from the restau- 
rants, then charges 
clients the regular restau- 


ouaetwM 


ery services make their 
money directly from the 
clients, charging a fee of 
20% of the menu prices 
Since delivery time 
can be ruinous to certain 
dishes, some chefs refuse 
to send out such items as 
fried chicken and fresh- 


shucked oysters and 
clams Manhattan's 
Water Club restaurant 


stopped delivering food on a regular basis 


after a one-month trial because, says own- 
er Michael O'Keeffe, “fine meals have to 
be served a few moments after being 
cooked.” Other restaurateurs have de- 
vised special techniques to deal with the 
time lag. Some chefs undercook fish, for 
example, allowing it to continue heating 
in delivery trucks’ warming ovens. Pierre 
Saint-Denis, chef-owner of Manhattan’s 
Le Refuge, stabilizes his butter sauce 
with cream so it doesn’t resemble a stag- 
nant pool by the time it reaches the 
plate 
Few customers, however, complain 
about curdled sauces or curling asparagus 
tips. “It’s always delivered just right,” 
says Manhattan investment banker Har- 
ry Ozawa. He treats himself to home- 
delivered delicacies two or three times 
a week. Why? Because, explains Ozawa, 
it’s so much nicer than eating pizza every 
| night. At $125 or so a pop, it should 
| be. —By David Brand. Reported by JoAnn Lum/ 
| New York, with other bureaus 


rant prices. Other deliv- | 








Healing light: removing scars from a cornea, which is shown magnified on a screen 


Is There a Laser in the House? 


Doctors are using high-tech beams to treat everyday complaints 


lasting tumors. Zapping cataracts 

Slicing through soft tissue with a 
searing light. Lasers have been used in 
medicine almost since they were invented 
30 years ago. But the big, bulky devices of 
the ‘60s and ‘70s proved too destructive 
for most procedures, and early predictions 


| that the laser would replace the scalpel 


did not come true. Now, thanks to a new 
generation of short-pulsed, high-peak- 
powered, computer-controlled lasers, the 
healing beam is taking a more prominent 
place in the panoply of medical tools. In 
hospitals and clinics, lasers are being in- 
creasingly used for such common proce- 
dures as treating hemorrhoids and remov- 
Ing talloos. 

Dentists have long known that laser 
beams could vaporize cavities without 
hurting healthy enamel. But early lasers 
generated too much heat on nearby gum 
tissue, and the technique was never devel- 
oped, Then Dr. Terry Myers, a Michigan 
dentist, began experimenting with a mod- 
ern ophthalmologist’s laser. He became 
convinced that the neodymium-YAG 
(yttrium aluminum garnet) laser, operat- 
ed at up to 30 pulses a second to avoid 
heat buildup, rather than in a continuous 
beam, would do a better job on surface 
cavities than mechanical drills do. Myers 
dental laser is being sold in Canada and, if 
it gets Government approval, could reach 
the U.S. market early next year 

Lasers are also being focused on eye 
problems other than cataracts—including 
ordinary nearsightedness and farsighted- 
ness—through a technique known as eye 


sculpturing. A narrow circle of laser light 
directed by a computer plays across the 
surface of the eye, vaporizing microscopic 
layers of the cornea to flatten or steepen 
its curvature. The novel procedure, under- 
going its first clinical trials, is made possi- 
ble by an unusual kind of laser called the 
excimer, originally developed for etching 
silicon chips. Instead of burning away 
cells as ordinary lasers do, the excimer, 
relying on the high quantum energy of its 


ultraviolet light, destroys molecular bonds | 


in the cell. Result: a smooth, clean cut that 
keeps scarring toa minimum 

New lasers are shaving days off the 
recovery period needed for traditional op- 
erations. The wavelength of a pulsed dye 
laser, for example, can be adjusted so that 
the energy of the beam is absorbed by 
gallstones and kidney stones and not by 
tissue walls. Gallstone removals that once 
required ten days of hospitalization are 
now being performed in a few hours on an 
Outpatient basis 

The American Society for Laser Medi- 
cine and Surgery, however, warns that the 
new lasers may also spawn new breeds of 
charlatans and quacks. Some face-lift art- 
ists advertise that they use lasers to smooth 
wrinkled skin. Irradiating facial tissue 
does cause the face to swell and wrinkles to 
disappear. Unfortunately, the wrinkles re- 
turn when the swelling subsides, usually 
within a couple of days. Says Dr. Ellet 
Drake, the society’s secretary: “You can 
get the same effect by slapping someone in 
the face.’ By Philip Elmer-De Witt. 
Reported by Linda Williams /New York 
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BUT WHO'S 
GOING TO PAY FOR 
COLLEGE? 


With the job market as tough as it 
is, you'd love to have the advan- 
it-Ye{-We) Me: More) NC-lei-Mel-lepq-1-mam shhh! 
how are you going to pay for it? 

Army ROTC can provide you 
iatdamarbieloye@ (Wa ome ecbacloMe) as ielibd 
year scholarship) and a monthly 
allowance of $100 if you qualify 
and join Army ROTC on your 
for-Fach o)tt-Mam (oll Wt Me (-ia- Blo) mile) <-melt it 
fo) Mian eat- bale lbtcjandet-Me)ejeleyaarbalia'mce) 
fe fol Cokere)t(zle(-m 

You'll acquire skills that will 
stay with you for life and get real 
paat-batcYe{<baal=pul@->.4 o1-)e(-)t(ei-Bel-} (eo) ¢—) 
you graduate. Just a few hours a 
week in classes taught by full- 
time Army Officers and you'll 
learn everything from land navi- 
gation to the ethics of 
leadership. 

When you graduate, you'll 
have earned an Army Lieuten- 
ant’s gold bar as well as a col- 
lege degree. With this competi- 
tive edge, you can increase your 
chances for success either in a 
rophiatbE-beMmor-bact-) am evtcompartbeteteates 
your commitment in the U.S. 
Army Reserve or National 
@itt-\ cc Me) a-\-¥r- Mer-¥e-1-) ake) ii lor-) api 
the active Army. 


Find out more. 
Call 1-800-USA-ROTC. 
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THE SMARTEST COLLEGE 
COURSE YOU CAN TAKE. 








MYSTIC. 


Head of the police. 





TAKE A CLOSER LOOK AT THE 
_DEADLIEST COMBINATION IN HISTORY. 


























Time-Life Books introduces THE mystic rituals and symbols 
THIRD REICH. An unflinching into his creation of the deadly 
study of Nazi Germany’ devas- SS. Josef Goebbels was 

tating impact on the world. transformed from a failed 


playwright to the Minister of 
Propaganda who twisted 
patriotism into hate and 
destroyed many of Germany's 
most productive citizens. And 
finally, Adolf Hitler’s raging 
paranoia fueled his drive to 
dominate and ultimately 
destroy Germany. 

How did men like these get 
so far? How could they have 
taken control of a political 
party, let alone a nation and 
acontinent? 

The answers to these ques- 
tions and more are in THE 
THIRD REICH from Time-Lire Booxs. 
This authoritative, in-depth new 
series will take you from 

Nazi Germany’s inauspi- 
cious beginnings fo its final 
blistering defeat at the hands 
of the Allies. If draws not only 
on Time-Lire’s Photographic 
archives from that era but also 


Fifty years after the fact, their 
power and brutality still haunt us. 
Hermann Goring recovered 

from his morphine habit long 
enough to manage Germany's 


a me ANG embezzie millions from 
vA\ urope’s banks. Heinrich 


PANE 
eo ae Himmler incorporated 
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DRUG ADDICT 


Controller of the eco 


on a wealth of previously 
untapped German and 
international sources. Each 





volume is filled with information | 


and insights that will augment 
any history enthusiast’s store 
of knowledge. 

You'll witness in vivid detail 
the remarkable rebirth of 
German industry after World 
War |, the strategies behind 
pivotal battles and the prog- 
ress of the Nazi war machine 
from victory to defeat 

To receive your first vol- 
ume, The SS, just send in the 
attached card. Examine it 
free for 10 days. If you are not 
completely satisfied, return it 
with no further obligation. If 
you decide to keep it, pay only 
$14.99 ($18.99 in Canada) plus 
shipping and handling. Other 


| volumes will follow, one about 


every other month, on the 
same free trial basis. Books like 





Unleashed and Center of the 
Web. Keep only those you want. 
Cancel anytime. 

And Time-Lire Booxs offers you 
this unconditional guarantee 


per ete emer ee reser erscrrrsssss.c::- 1° 
I MI nou tf pon tc YES! Send me The SS, to examine for 10 days free, as my 
Box easton introduction to THE THIRD REICH. Also send me future volumes 
BOOKS Richmond Va 2326! 2066 under the terms described in this ad 
EFASO09 
Name 
Address Apt 
City 
State / Province Zip/Postal Code 
L All orders are subject fo approval. Price subject to change J 


PARANOID. 


Le ader of a nation. 





| of satisfaction: if at any time 


you are dissatisfied with any 


| volume in THE THIRD REICH for 





bie 65 pee Tete 
any reason, simply return it and 
we will refund your full purchase 
price, no questions asked 

So mail in this card today to 
receive your first volume of 
THE THIRD REICH. 








FEEL THE FROST 





GILBEV’S. THE GIN IN THE FROSTED BOTTLE. 


GILBEY’S LONDON DRY GIN, 40% ALC’ VOL. DISTILLED FROM 100% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. W & A GILBEY LTD., FRANKFORT. KY 
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TOGRAPHERS INTERNATIONAL 


The Lice Helicoptet 






Tailspin 


Learning to fly is a breeze 
compared with writing chil- 
dren’s books, as fledgling 
author the Duchess of York is 


discovering this week. One The action is menacing, 


reviewer charges that Bud- 
gie, the Little Helicopter, the 
first of her two tales, rein- 
forces “ugly stereotypes.” 
The freckle-faced Budgie 
whirls into a complex plot 
that soars right over the 


featuring swarthy kidnap- 
ers who abduct Rose, a little 
blond girl, and hold her for 
ransom. The chopper rotors 
to the rescue at the end, but 
maybe Princess Bea’s mum 
isn't quite ready for literary 





heads of the three-to-six set flight. 





Going, Going, Gone 


“A funny thing happened to me on my vacation,” announced PHIL DON- 
AHUE last week, as he began his 23rd season on TV. Mr. Nice Guy had 
grown a luxuriant beard. During the show, and to fervent audience ap- 
proval, he was progressively shorn and adorned—in designer clothes 
from Tommy Hilfiger and Joseph Abboud. Donahue claims that wife 
MARLO THOMAS loved the bristly look, but he was glad to be smooth- 
cheeked again. People had stopped recognizing him with his baseball 
cap and beard. Says he: “I started whistling my theme song.” 














BY J.D. REED/Reported by Wendy Cole 


Still Breaking 
Every Rule 


“I'm not a sexy person in real 
life,” says TINA TURNER, 49. 
The rock dynamo also thinks 
she’s done about enough of her 
trademark cheesecake shots. 
The pose she struck to promote 
her new album, Foreign Affair, 
may be her last. Says she: “tt 
looks healthy, but as you get 
older, you get a bit tired 
of it.” These days she’s 
more interested in pictures 
that move. Turner, who 
won acclaim in Mad 
Max Beyond Thunder- 
dome, is reading 
scripts. Among the 
leading men she 
has in mind: HAR- 
RISON FORD and, 
naturally, MEL 
GIBSON. 


Sky Gazer 


In _ public, 
getic new Prime Minister 
Toshiki Kalfu favors polka- 


Japan's ener- 


dot ties and base- 
ball games. But in 
private, according 
to a letter written 
to a minor func- 
tionary in 1983, he 
has more celestial 
concerns. He ac- 
knowledged in the 
letter that he was a 


Also-Ran 


When the new record book 
comes out in January, Ben 
Johnson, who lost his 1988 
Olympic gold medal for us- 
ing anabolic steroids, will 
not be listed as the world’s 
fastest human. Last week 
authorities stripped the Ca- 
nadian runner of his record 
times in three earlier events 
after he admitted using the 
drug since 1981. He is, how- 
ever, still a contender. John- 
son, says his attorney Ed- 
ward Futerman, wants to 
“run again and win clean.” 
For now, his 100-meter-dash 
crown goes to Cari Lewis. 






































UFO buff, one who had 
looked for unidentified flying 
objects on trips to Australia, 
the South Pole and Switzer- 
land. Alas, he spotted no fly- 
ing saucers, but, he 
wrote, “T'll live on 
with hopes of. . .en- 
countering a UFO 
some day.’ The 
Prime Minister has 
a leg up on that 
wish. His cousin 
Norio Kaifu is an 
astronomer 
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Essay 


Walter Shapiro 


Feeling Low over Old Highs 


or the most part, I stopped smoking marijuana in the 

mid-1970s because I grew bored with ending too many so- 
cial evenings lying on somebody’s living-room rug, staring at 
the ceiling and saying, “Oh, wow!” This renunciation was not 
a wrenching moral decision, but rather an aesthetic rite of pas- 
sage as my palate began to savor California Chardonnay with 
the avidity I once reserved for Acapulco Gold. Yet as an aging 
baby boomer, my attitudes remain emblematic of that high- 
times generation that once freely used soft drugs and still feels 
more nostalgic than repentant about the experience. 

This permissive mind-set colors my instinctive response 
to current drug problems. The initial breathless media re- 
ports of the crack epidemic aroused all my journalistic skep- 
ticism, and I groused that the antidrug frenzy seemed like 
Reefer Madness revisited. On those infrequent occasions 
when friends and acquaintances still pass around a bootleg 
joint, my reaction remains benign tolerance. Just a few 
weeks ago, when marijuana 
made a furtive appearance at 
my wife's 20th high school re- 
union in upstate New York, I 
viewed this throwback gesture 
as a quaint affectation, almost 
as if the class of '69 had all 
shown up in tie-dye T shirts in- 
stead of business suits and 
cocktail dresses. 

Many may scorn these 
confessions as evidence of im- 
maturity, unreliability and 
even moral laxity. But we are 
all the product of our life expe- 
riences, and I, like so many of 
my peers, cannot entirely 
abandon this Lucy in the Sky with Diamonds heritage. Nor- 
mally I only share these slightly outré sentiments with close 
friends. But such views have become a public issue with drug 
czar William Bennett’s attacks on my generation’s self-in- 
dulgence, coupled with George Bush's prime-time address to 
the nation on drugs. For in identifying those responsible for 
the cocaine crisis, the President pointedly included “every- 
one who looks the other way.” Am I really a fellow traveler 
in this epidemic of addiction? Do my affectionate, albeit dis- 
tant, ties to 1960s-style permissiveness render me as culpable 
as Bennett claims? Or is my comfortable, middle-class life so 
far removed from inner-city crack houses and the Colombi- 
an drug cartel that any allegation of causal nexus represents 
little more than politically motivated hyperbole? 

The honest answer, which both surprises me and makes 
me squirm, is that to some degree Bennett and Co. are right. 
My generation, with its all too facile distinctions between 
soft drugs (marijuana, mild hallucinogens) and hard drugs 
(heroin and now crack), does share responsibility for creat- 
ing an environment that legitimized and even, until recently, 
lionized the cocaine culture. This wink-and-a-nod accep- 
tance, this implicit endorsement of illicit thrills, has been a 
continuing motif in movies, late-night television and rock 
music. My personal life may rarely intersect with impover- 
ished drug addicts, but the entertainment media created in 
the image of people like me easily transcend these barriers of 
class, race and geography. 


And what should the Woodstock alumni association tell 
its offspring? Conversations with friends, especially those 
raising teenagers, suggest that adults with colorful pharma- 
cological histories face unique problems in following the 
President’s exhortation to “talk to your children about 
drugs.” For such parents, family-style drug education often 
comes down to awkward choices like lying about their own 
past, feigning a remorse that they do not feel, or piously or- 
dering their children to read lips rather than re-enact deeds. 
More subtle messages can get lost in the adolescent fog. One 
17-year-old I know well seems to misinterpret his parents’ 
preachments about the particularly addictive nature of co- 
caine to mean, choose prudently from the cornucopia of oth- 
er drugs available at your local high school. How much easi- 
er the burden must be for a parent who can honestly instruct 
his children, “Don’t tell me about peer pressure. Remember, 
I got through the ’60s without drugs.” 

Such self-righteousness is 
inappropriate for those of us 
with a less sterling record of re- 
sisting temptation. Thus I 
stand, a bit belatedly, to con- 
cede my guilt in contributing 
in a small way to the drug cri- 
sis. Maybe the '60s were a mis- 
take, maybe I too frequently 
condoned the self-destructive 
behavior of others, maybe I 
was obtuse in not seeing a link- 
age between the marijuana of 
yesteryear and the crack of to- 
day. I hope that this admission, 
which does not come easily, 
will animate my behavior. But 
while I am willing to shoulder some of the blame on behalf of 
my generation, I trust that the other equally respectable co- 
conspirators in America’s two-faced war on drugs will ac- 
knowledge their own complicity. 

The list, alas, is long. Begin with public officials who 
have exploited the issue for 20 years, advocating phony 
feel-good nostrums like the current fad for drug testing in 
the workplace, as if mid-level bureaucrats were society's 
prime offenders. Joining the politicians in the dock are 
those antidrug crusaders who have either squandered 
credibility with exaggerated scare talk or strained creduli- 
ty with prissy pronouncements. The media are culpable as 
well, for sensationalized coverage that has often served to 
glamourize the menace they are decrying. Then there are 
the social-policy conservatives who purport to see no con- 
nection between the flagrant neglect of the economic 
problems of the underclass and the current crack epidem- 
ic. And sad to say, well-intentioned parents can also con- 
tribute to the hysteria by viewing drugs as the sole cause 
of their children’s problems, rather than as a symptom of 
family-wide crisis. 

For drug use, as Bennett argues, is indeed a reflection of 
the nation’s values. And as long as American society contin- 
ues to place a higher premium on titillation than truth and 
on callousness than compassion, the latest attack on drugs 
may prove, like all the failed battle plans of the past, to be 
mostly futile flag waving. a 
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For the growth of your business, the 
prosperity of your business, there 
is nO more powerful tool than the 
telecommunications network. 

And at GTE, there is nothing vague 


about the power we put into your hands 
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when we design that network for you. 
For one of the nation’s leading 
retailers, we are now implementing 
one of the largest satellite-based 
private data and video networks in the 
world. A network like no other 
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THE POWER OF A NETWORK DESIGNED 
FOR YOUR BUSINESS ALONE. 
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because it was created to power the 
success strategies of that company alone. 

The power of a personalized tele- 
communications network. We've given 
it to others. We can give it to you. 


Because at GTE, the power is on. 
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The Subaru Loyale Wagon. 


When you're traveling 
with precious cargo, you need 
the kind of secur ity system 
that does.a lot more than just 
buzz at thieves. 

You need the kind that 


helps you navigate your family 
1988. *R.L. Polk & Company Statistics, July 1, 1988. 


© Subaru of America, Inc 


securely through snow, rain 
and touchy terrain. The kind 
that’s more popularly known 
as the Subaru 3 OY ale w agon. 
The Lovale w agon, ~ with 
full-time four wheel drive, is a 
wagon that’s actually in its 


element when it’s in the ele- 
ments. And, with the impres- 
sive Subaru record of 
reliability (93% of all Subaru 
cars registered since 1979 are 
still on the road*), this w agon 
could give you the assurance 


See your local Subaru dealer for detatls of the warranty 





not only of a car for all seasons, 
but a car for many seasons. 

It is just this kind of 
reassurance — now expanded 
to include a 36-month/36,000 
mile, bumper-to-bumper 
warranty’ — that has helped 
R.L. Polk & Company 


YTD December 1987 


make Subaru the most popular 
station wagon in America.’ 
I lappr'y, however, the 


philosophy « of Subaru ist 
peace at any price. It’s peace at 
a low one. Which means you 
can now have mobile security 


Seat belts save lives. 


Pee iets 


without jeopardizing your 
financial security. 


1990 Subaru. Loyale 


We Built Our Reputation 
By Building A Better Car 





